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Excerpted from: What Have You Done For Wildlife Lately ? - A Citizen's 
Guide to Helping Florida's Wildlife 


Use Your Consumer Power 


This holiday season, help wildlife by being a wise consumer. We've suggested some 
suitable books that will help you select and use environmentally safe products (see 
Conserving at Christmas on pages 7 - 8). When shopping this-season, keep these 
environmental tips in mind: 


@ Give your gifts in a net bag; wrap in a bandanna or in recycled paper. 

@ Buy a panther license plate for your family car. 

@ Don't buy souvenirs, belts or boots made from endangered species. 

@ Purchase FLORIDA WILDLIFE gift subscriptions. 

@ If you buy plants, make sure they are native and came from a nursery, not collected 
from the wild. 


For information about things you can do to help wildlife, write to: 


Help Wildlife @ Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
620 South Meridian Street @ Tallahasee, Florida 32399-1600 
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This osprey, and others like it, have 
safe nesting sites near Boca Grande, 
thanks to the concerned efforts of local 
citizens and a utility company 
(page 13). 
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An otherwise elusive game bird, the bobwhite quail on our front cover perched 
long enough for Lloyd B. Hill to capture it on film. William J. Weber saw two 
fulvous whistling-ducks and photographed them for our back cover. 
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From Lake Apopka to 


Lake Monvoe 


\ \ / orld War I was over, and the 
Great Depression had not yet 
shaken the nation. The Florida land 
boom was still on. The year was 1925. 
Ralph Sias was a young man, 20 
years old and home from college for the 
summer. He and his uncle, Fred Hogg, 
launched their canoe at Lake Apopka’s 
Fisherman’s Paradise to begin a 250- 
mile circuit of central Florida lakes, riv- 
ers and canals. Uncle Fred was good to 
travel with, good-humored and interest- 
ing. Ralph — I'll vouch for him; he’s 
my father — was also agreeable and 
curious about everything around him. 
Their 18-foot Old Town canoe was 
wood and canvas. They laid a thin, cot- 
ton mattress on the bottom for sleeping 
comfort, and piled the canoe with 
canned goods and peanut butter and a 
few clothes. They fashioned a tent with 
netting windows and flap covers from a 
piece of muslin sheet that was water- 


By Peggy Sias Lantz 


proofed with a homemade solution. 

When it rained, they draped the tent 
over a rope strung between two poles 
and fastened at the ends of the canoe. 

Before taking off, they checked out 
the stability of the canoe and its load in 
their own lake, Lake Lucy in west Or- 
ange County, by rocking it as hard as 
they could. The craft was seaworthy and 
did not take on water. 

Once out on Lake Apopka, they 
paddled fast and hard, two young men 
in their prime. My father, who recently 
passed away at age 85, recalled that it 
took them only six days to complete the 
circuit. He remembered drinking the 
water they paddled on. In those days it 
was still clean, cool and safe to drink. 
Most of their meals were simple — they 
ate lots of peanut butter and canned 
goods. Though they brought fish hooks 
and line, they rarely fished. 

To help elude the mosquitoes, they 


Canoe 


anchored away from shore every night. 
They slept on board most nights with 
their feet together in the middle, and 
went ashore very few times during the 
whole trip. 

They canoed across Lake Apopka, 
entered the Apopka-Beauclair Canal, 
paddled to Lake Beauclair then into 
Lake Dora. They put their anchor down 
in Lake Dora the first night. 

The next morning they entered 
the Dora Canal, a beautiful, cool re- 
treat. The water ran clear over the 
white sand bottom, and the trees roofed 
it over. After 65 years, Ralph remem- 
bered that short portion of the trip with 
awe. I’ve canoed that area and can at- 
test that the Dora Canal is still beauti- 
ful. 

The canal took the adventurers 
into Lake Eustis. They made a side trip 
to stick the bow of the canoe into Lake 
Harris to see what was there, then they 
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paddled into Haines Creek. 

The trip had been easy so far, but 
they ran into floating islands of vegeta- 
tion in Haines Creek that stretched 
from bank to bank and blocked their 
passage. They couldn't paddle or pole 
the canoe through them, nor would the 
islands support their weight. The first 
one was about 50 feet across. They had 
to climb out of the canoe, one on each 
side, supporting themselves on the gun- 
wales. Then, on signal, they shoved the 
canoe ahead a foot or two before the is- 
land sank under their feet. 

They pushed across one island, 
climbed back in the canoe, and paddled 


Above: With Uncle Fred Hogg in the 
bow, the 18-foot Old Town canoe 
drifts along the Dora Canal. 


until the next island blocked them. The 
second island was 100 feet across, and 
each succeeding mass of vegetation was 
bigger than the one before. Several 
masses were so large that the men were 
unable to distinguish between the chan- 
nel and the banks. They had to stir up 
the mud on the bottom and then watch 
its drift in order to find the channel. 
When they finally thought they 
were through the worst of it, they 
heaved a sigh and paddled on. But 
around a bend they were confronted 
with yet another mass of floating islands 
that extended for more than a hundred 
yards, with no sign of the channel. The 
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swampy grassland stretched for miles on 
all sides, with one lone cypress tree 
standing ahead. Ralph waded through 
2-foot-deep water to the tree, climbed it 
to find what was ahead, and was able to 
sight their course through the creek to 
Lake Griffin. 

By this time they were exhausted. 
Ralph’s pants were nearly in shreds 
from climbing the tree, and all their 
gear was soaked from climbing in and 
out of the canoe. They conquered the 
last mass of vegetation by moving over 
to solid ground and dragging the canoe 
along the bank. 

By sunset, when the mosquitoes [> 
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began to come out, they had paddled 
only a short way when another block- 
age appeared ahead. Their hearts sank, 
but it turned out to be an offset in the 
waterway. The builders of the canal, 
had dug from each end toward the 
middle and miscalculated, missing the 
connection. 

As the canoeists entered Lake Grif- 
fin, they saw a white dredge a hundred 
yards off shore and paddled toward it. 
They soon realized the men aboard 
were in various stages of inebriation 
from drinking moonshine. With some 
trepidation they asked permission to 
climb onto the dredge to empty the wa- 
ter out of their canoe. They wrung out 
their clothes and the mattress as best 
they could, dumped the water out of the 
canoe and paddled on, anchoring for 
the night a mile away in the middle of 
the lake, out of sight and sound of the 
drunken revelers. 

When they woke the next morning 


after a damp and uncomfortable night, 
they saw a boat enter the lake from the 
Oklawaha River. After a quick break- 
fast, they paddled toward the place 
where the boat had come out through 
the shallow, grassy marsh, giving them 
the clue to the river's entrance. A few 
miles farther, they went ashore and 
spread their clothes to dry on bushes 
along the banks of the Oklawaha while 
they ate their lunch. 

They paddled on to Moss Bluff. 
Although the power plant was built, the 
locks were not yet in active use. They 
had expected to cross the dam through 
the locks, but were disappointed when 
the man at the power house told them 
the lock keeper had gone to town and 
taken the key with him. Since he was 
not expected back for several hours, 
they had to portage the dam, carrying 
all their gear and the canoe in several 
trips. 

The next section of the Oklawaha 


The Oklawaha River, south of Moss Bluff. 
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was winding and beautiful. The trees 
made a moss-hung canopy over the wa- 
ter, a tunnel through which they 
paddled. The Oklawaha River looked 
different then. Most of the ditching and 
channeling had not been done yet. To- 
day, few of the hairpin loops they had 
to paddle around remain. In Marjory 
Kinnan Rawlings’ book, “The Year- 
ling,” Penny Baxter traded a worthless 
dog for a new gun by telling the truth in 
such a way that he was not believed. He 
explained later to his son, Jody, that 
“My words was straight, but my inten- 
tions was crooked as the Oklawaha 
River.” Ralph thought this section of 
the river was surely the one Penny was 
talking about. 

When they came to the Silver 
River, they paddled upstream to Silver 
Springs, where they swam in the crystal 
water. Ralph remembered that the wa- 
ter was so clear that he could see other 
swimmers all the way across the spring 
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from under water, distorted and en- 
Oktawaie River ilake| Monroe larged by the water’s refraction. 

When the two continued their 
journey the next morning it was raining 
lightly, so they left their tent set up to 

SANFORD shed the water. They just drifted down 

Lake Griffin Lake the incredibly clear Silver River with 
Ents their heads hanging over the side 

one watching the abundant fish, turtles and 

lake Bemiclaic other wildlife. 
At the confluence of the Silver 
Apopka-Beauclair and Oklawaha rivers, the Silver’s clear 
Canal water went out into the brown 
Oklawaha water a third of the way 
across and then narrowed gradually to 
touch the left bank a half mile farther. 
Sections of the river along here had 
high banks lined with trees; in other 
sections the river passed through grassy 
marsh. 

They reached the St. Johns River 
that evening and paddled a little way 
Route of Ralph Ge 1995 carioe trip north to Welaka, where they stayed the 

night at a small, gray, weather-beaten 
hotel. My father remembered that all 
the houses in the tiny town were gray. 
But the hotel was nice, and they had a 
good supper, a comfortable night and 
breakfast before continuing on their 


Lake Harris 


The trees made a moss-hung canopy over the Phe De oe 
water, a tunnel through which they paddled. canioed stzaight out into the lake, bur 
The Oklawaha River looked different then. fog and rain settled in part of the way 
Most of the ditching and channeling had not settee, WUSaile ta teenie eve 
middle of the big lake, Ralph devised a 
been done yet. homemade compass. He straightened 


out a fishhook and wrapped it with a 
piece of copper wire. By touching the 
copper wire to the flashlight batteries, [> 
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The eastern shore of Lake George. 


he magnetized the fishhook. Then he 
pushed it through a cork stopper and 
pushed the copper wire through from 
top to bottom of the cork. He floated 
the cork in water in an empty peanut 
butter jar so that the pointed copper 
wire just tipped the bottom of the glass 
to stabilize it. The hook was now a 
compass point, swinging toward mag- 
netic north. With this between his feet, 
he was able to aim their canoe in the 
right direction. They safely paddled the 
length of Lake George and found the 
outlet of the St. Johns River at the 
southern end. 

A few miles up the St. Johns, they 
mistakenly paddled straight ahead into 
a channel that turned out to be the en- 
trance to a small, round lake. They 
started to turn the canoe around to go 
back and saw a herd of manatees, per- 
haps a dozen, rolling and playing in the 
greatest of glee. The men were right 
among them, and one passed under the 
canoe and raised it slightly. It was a 
wonderful sight, not to be forgotten, 
and probably not to be repeated in fu- 
ture years. 

They continued on the St. Johns 
River to Lake Monroe at Sanford, the 


end of their 250-mile trip. There they 
hauled the canoe ashore and waited for 
my father’s brother, who had agreed to 
pick them up in the family car. Pretty 
soon they saw him coming. He glanced 
at them, then looked straight ahead 
quickly and drove on by, ignoring their 
waving. A while later he came back, 
and stopped as if noticing them for the 
first time. 

“T didn’t recognize you,” he said. 
Ralph and Uncle Fred looked at each 
other and realized how dark six days in 
the sun had made them. 

Ralph Sias had a life-long love for 
Florida’s woods and waters, supported 
and nourished by living much of his life 
on one of the state’s beautiful lakes, and 
by his cherished memories of this canoe 
trip. 

This trip is still possible. The ca- 
nals are still open. Much of the route is 
still beautiful. But you will not have the 
solitude that these adventurers did, for 
you will no doubt encounter many 
more boats and people. 

And you'll have to carry all your 
water. Can you imagine a time when 
you could safely drink the water in Lake 
Apopka and the St. Johns River? @ 
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Peggy Sias Lantz is a free-lance 
writer who was formerly editor of 
The Florida Naturalist, the Florida 
Audubon Society’ s quarterly 
magazine. 


Vanishing Florida is an occasional 


feature written by Floridians who wish 


to share their recollections of our 
natural heritage. 
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Conserving at Christmas 


He it is, early November, and 
chances are you're already im- 
mersed in holiday cheer. Well, with ad- 
vertising, catalogs and Muzak, anyway! 

Are you smiling with child-like ex- 
citement, or are you sure that commer- 
cialism, complicated scheduling and 
debt await you in the weeks to come? 

Perhaps you're also considering the 
price our planet pays for our annual 
holiday shopping frenzy. In addition to 
the 50 million trees that are cut in the 
United States for Christmas every year, 
many more are turned into wrapping 
paper and packaging. Mountains of gar- 
bage piled at our curbsides the day after 
Christmas include tons of plastic, 
styrofoam and other non-biodegradable, 
non-recyclable refuse that will remain 
in our landfills hundreds of years after 
this year’s holiday. Moreover, some 70 
percent of our discretionary purchases 
are made during November and De- 
cember, often under pressure and with- 
out as much thought as we'd like. 

Why not take a few minutes to 
dream up a different holiday scenario — 
one that’s “greener” in the sense of be- 
ing kind to the natural world and per- 
haps a little less costly in terms of 
“greenbacks?” 

First, identify the “must-have” ele- 
ments that mean Happy Holidays to 
you. Many people’s holiday fantasies are 
much simpler and more serene than 
what they actually experience. Visiting 
with family and friends, traditional 
foods, time spent outdoors, perhaps a 
fire, music, simple gifts, natural decora- 
tions — these are the things many of us 
hope for during the holidays — and 
they are well within reach. See if any of 
the following simplified, planet-friendly 
ideas can increase your holiday cheer 
and lighten the load on your credit 
cards. 

The Tree 

More and more of the trees des- 

tined for Christmas decorations are 


By Susan Cerulean 
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Vanessa Walthall and Carson Morrow decorate a grapevine wreath with ribbon 
and berries. 


planted and grown on special farms, just 
like corn or other crops. Some people 
feel this industry (80 million trees 
worldwide each year) keeps rural areas 
green, if not in native forests. But think 
about the cost of transportation from a 
distant tree farm in fossil fuel terms. If 
you'd like a cut tree, consider doing it 
yourself at a local tree farm. Better yet, 
buy a living tree and plant it after 
Christmas if you have the yard space. If 
not, consider donating it to a school or 
local park. 

“Red cedar and Leland cypress 
make the best indoor Christmas trees,” 
said Donna Legare of Native Nurseries 
in Tallahassee. “But don’t plan to keep 
a living tree indoors more than two 
weeks.” Minimize the damage heat-gen- 
erating lights can cause with the new 
“cool” 5W lights on the market. 

After Christmas, make sure your 
cut tree is recycled in a county chipping 
program to renew park paths and trails, 
or that it becomes the base for a new 
wildlife-attracting brush pile in your 


yard. You might want to start a tradi- 
tion of decorating your newly planted 
live Christmas tree with edible garlands 
and pine cones stuffed with peanut but- 
ter for overwintering birds. 


Holiday Decorations 

Since ancient times, evergreens 
have been used for winter decorations, 
symbolizing life when most other plants 
appear dead. In Florida, we have an ar- 
ray of greenery, both cultivated and na- 
tive, on hand in December to beautify 
our homes. 

Cutting greenery for decorations 
means you are actually pruning your 
trees and shrubs. Boxwood and holly 
profit from having their foliage 
trimmed, and many other ornamentals 
won't be harmed by your harvest. 
Southern magnolia, pyracantha, wax 
myrtle, mistletoe, ivy, poinsettias, rose- 
mary, downed bromeliads, oranges and 
bright red leaves from black gum are 
just a few of the plentiful, native mate- 
tials from which to choose. Youcan [> 
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create grapevine wreaths with year- 
round interest simply by changing the 
decorations on the attractive twining 
base. 

Gift Wrapping 

Give some thought to wrapping 
your Christmas gifts without adding to 
the state’s disposal dilemma. Buy re- 
cycled paper. Heavy foils, mylar and 
other non-recyclable papers often have 
waxed finishes and exotic or heavy ink- 
ing that can gum up recycling machin- 
ery. But don’t buy a large amount just 
because it’s recycled or recyclable. Use 
up what you already have on hand first. 

Other options include creating col- 
orful wrappings from materials around 
your home or giving gifts that don’t re- 
quire wrapping. Try serviceable net or 
canvas tote bags, or wrap in a pretty 
scarf, handkerchief or colorful ban- 
danna. Beautify kraft paper with home- 
made stamps fashioned from sponges or 
vegetable or fruit cross sections (a good 
project for children, too). 

Instead of bows, use a spray of dried 
flowers, a branch of holly or a tiny 
grapevine wreath. Or use real ribbon or 
cord that can be reused. 

Conservation Gifts 

Break the plastic habit and choose 
gifts that truly give. Said one thoughtful 
friend, “I really spend time thinking 


about the person I'd like to give a 
present to; then I try to choose some- 
thing either useful or nature-related — 
definitely nothing disposable.” 

Another mother said, “My chil- 
dren really don’t need anything. This 
year I’m buying only from third world or 
indigenous craftspeople or nonprofit 
agencies.” Check out church bazaars, 
garage sales, thrift shops and Goodwill if 
you're serious about changing your 
shopping habits. Here are some other 
suggestions: 

*Give time: yours or someone 
else’s. How about a certificate for a mas- 
sage, gardening, child care, grocery 
shopping, cleaning, or a pattern and 
material with a promise to sew? 

*Give season tickets to musical, 
drama or sporting events, movie tickets, 
books or a bookstore gift certificate, 
magazine subscriptions (FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, Birder’s World and Living 
Bird Quarterly are three that Donna 
Legare’s nature shop patrons especially 
like). 

*Make someone a member of a 
conservation organization, local nature 
center or museum. 

*Fill a cloth shopping bag with 
cloth napkins or a selection of biode- 
gradable, nontoxic household cleaners. 
Or pack up a pretty basket with local 


products, such as wine, honey, mayhaw 
jelly, Vidalia relish or pecans. Home- 
made food: pasta, pesto, herb vinegars, 
bread, smoked fish or game, cheese 
balls, roasted or cracked nuts, cookies. 

*A birdbath or mist nozzle and a 
promise to install a bird misting system. 
Bird feeders, bird houses, a butterfly 
rearing box. 

*Locally crafted products made 
with native wood. Native plants or fruit 
trees (perhaps a butterfly bush and a 
copy of “Golden Guide to Butterflies”). 
Melaleuca mulch (trade name 
Florimulch). 

*Beginning binoculars for children 
(less than $4). Help them make home- 
made coupon books, suet cakes for 
birds, salt dough ornaments or simple 
bird houses. 

Special thanks to Donna Legare, 
Ann Morrow, Gretchen Hardin, Jono 
Miller and Ellie Whitney for many of 
these ideas. 

To read further: “The First Green 
Christmas” (The Evergreen Alliance), 
“Unplug the Christmas Machine” (Jo 
Robinson and Jean Staeheli). @ 


Susan Cerulean is a biologist and free- 
lance consultant who was formerly the sec- 
tion supervisor for the Commission’ s 
nongame wildlife program. 
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Othnel Mullings of Native Nurseries holds the panels of a bluebird box for Carson Morrow as 
Vanessa and Joseph Walthall look on. 
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Delicate Balance 


Species: Harper's Beauty (Harperocallis flava) 


Fv has the unenviable 
distinction of having more 
federally listed threatened or endan- 
gered plants and animals than any 
other state except California. This is 
due, in part, to the substantial num- 
ber of species and subspecies that 
have limited ranges within the state. 
One such species, Harper’s beauty, is 
restricted to Franklin and Liberty 
counties and occurs primarily in the 
Apalachicola National Forest. 

Discovered in a seepage bog on 
May 11, 1965 by Sidney McDaniel, 
Harper’s beauty was named for the 
late botanist, Roland Harper, who 
contributed significantly to our un- 
derstanding of the flora of the 
Southeast. Fourteen years after it was 
described by science, Harper’s beauty 
was declared an endangered species 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Harper's beauty is the only spe- 
cies in the genus Harperocallis and 
the only lily genus endemic to 
Florida. Like other members of the 
lily family, it is a perennial herb, has 
flower parts in multiples of three and 
parallel-veined leaves. It differs from 
other lilies by a unique combination 
of characteristics: a solitary flower, 
knobby ovary and three separate 
cup-shaped bracts. 

Indistinguishable to the un- 
trained eye from the surrounding 
vegetation for much of the year, 
Harper’s beauty first becomes readily 
visible in late April and May when it 
raises its flower 10-20 inches above 
the ground on a slender, green stem. 
The spreading tepals (petals and se- 
pals) are banana yellow above and 
greenish beneath. Upon maturity, 
the tepals become green with purple 
margins and stand erect, forming a 
miniature six-sided crown. 

Though it forms roadside colo- 
nies of hundreds or even thousands 


Florida and Federal Status: Endangered 


of individuals at any one locality, 
this rare lily goes unnoticed by the 
majority of motorists. Most of the 
6,000 individuals identified in a 
1983 survey grew along a 20-mile 
stretch of highway right-of-way. 

However, only three small, 
naturally occurring populations have 
been documented. Harper's beauty 
inhabits the moist gradient between 
permanently wet bog at the base of a 
seepage slope and the drier pine 
flatwoods upslope. The site from 
which the specimens used to de- 
scribe the species were collected has 
since become heavily overgrown 
with black titi. When discovered in 
this bog 26 years ago, 70 plants were 
observed. By 1985, only eight indi- 
viduals were located there during an 
exhaustive search. A careful search 
of the site in 1991 revealed 14 
plants, only three of which flowered. 

Whereas naturally occurring 
populations of Harper’s beauty are 
suffering, road shoulder popula- 
tions appear to be thriving. The 
roadside population was studied 
intensively by U.S. Forest Service 
botanist Susan Carr in 1990. She 
estimated the roadside population 
at 18,000 individuals. As large as 
this population may be, its future 
is still tenuous. The road shoul- 
ders occupied by Harper’s beauty 
are maintained by the Florida De- 
partment of Transportation 
(DOT). In deference to the plant, 
DOT postpones road shoulder 
mowing until after flowering and 
fruiting. Regardless, one historic 
roadside population was lost to a 
road shoulder fill operation and 
others have felt the impact of 
heavy equipment used to access 
power line poles. 

Long-term survival of this 
plant species will depend upon 
the recovery of natural populations 


that are isolated from the perturba- 
tions associated with maintained 
roads. Presently, the natural habitat 
occupied by Harper's beauty is suffer- 
ing from fire exclusion. Harper’s 
beauty lives in a fire-dependent 
community. Without fire, particu- 
larly growing-season fire, its habitat 
becomes overburdened with fire-in- 
tolerant shrubs. The Forest Service is 
re-introducing growing-season fire 
within the range of Harper’s beauty. 
Continued use of growing-season 
fire, along with an aggressive shrub- 
removal program now in progress at 
one site, should create a more favor- 
able environment for Harper's 
beauty and ensure its long-term 
survival. @) 
-John G. Palis 
Florida Natural Areas Inventory 


JOHN G. PALIS 
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Remember the Drought? 


By Richard Franz 


s 1991 slips away, I recall the 

severe drought that gripped 
most of north-central Florida between 
1988 and 1990. No one remembered 
another time when the lakes had been 
completely dried. 

Dozens of dugout canoes 300 to 
3,000 years old were exposed to the ele- 
ments, some for the first time since they 
sank. Hordes of cattails invaded lake 
bottoms. Major fish and turtle kills were 
recorded on many lakes in north-cen- 
tral counties. Rare frogs and salaman- 
ders failed to breed at traditional sites 
for several years in a row. People wor- 
ried about dwindling drinking water 
supplies as domestic wells dried. Water 
rationing became a way of life for the 
citizenry of north-central Florida. 

At last, sporadic rains fell this 
spring, but many of the lakes and ponds 


in the sandhill region of north-central 
Florida failed to respond since water 
tables had retreated three to six feet be- 
low their bottoms. Those that showed 
some recovery dried up again when the 
rains dissipated. Lake leakage, evapora- 
tion and increased transpiration rates 
from invading plants continued to de- 
plete remaining lake water. 

On June 5, 1991, an unexpected 
cold front that spawned four days of tor- 
rential rainstorms moved through 
north-central Florida. The National 
Climatic Data Center reported that 
nearly 2.5 inches of rain fell at the 
Gainesville airport in a 24-hour period. 
Rainwater filled ditches and streams 
and spilled over rural roads. Many ma- 
jor intersections in Gainesville were 
flooded. Some dried lake bottoms once 
again began to drink. Shallow pools 
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formed in the lowest parts of their ba- 
sins. Much more rain would be needed 
to return these lakes to former levels, 
but at least they were wet again. 

At Putnam Prairie in western 
Putnam County, marsh vegetation had 
lain brown for months. Wall Lake and 
Tucker Pond in the prairie basin had 
gone completely dry the previous win- 
ter. Only Hooks Pond, the third lake on 
the prairie, retained water through this 
period. Area sportsmen remembered 
Wall Lake, the largest on the prairie, as 
a terrific fishing spot. Everyone talked 
about the giant largemouth bass hang- 
ing in the Cattleman’s Lounge in 
Putnam Hall that reportedly came from 
Wall Lake. 

These lakes and the prairie, too, 
were home to at least 25 other species 
of freshwater fish, as well as alligators, 
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had slowly dwindled. 


frogs, large eel-like salamanders, cooters 
and soft-shelled turtles, aquatic snakes, 
tice rats and Florida round-tailed musk- 
rats. Eagles and ospreys frequently pa- 
trolled the surface waters for fish and 
other prey. As the drought progressed, 
the number of species using these wa- 
ters slowly dwindled. 

In late fall, soft-shelled turtles and 
cooters that attempted to escape the 
drying pools were entombed by coatings 
of thick mud. Many died in their tracks. 
Alligators fed on the concentrated 
masses of fish. 

By Thanksgiving Day 1990, over 
150 Florida gar lay exposed to the late 
afternoon sun on the drying mud at 
Wall Lake. This was the last fish species 
to go. Turkey vultures attracted to the 
gar carnage tried in vain to land on the 
soft, organic ooze but lost interest when 
footing became tedious. Fly maggots 
had their day. The bodies of fish were 
quickly reduced to skeletons and lost 
from sight. By January 1991, the peat 
dried completely, and deep fissures 
opened across the prairie bottom. 

As rains began to fall with the ap- 
proaching June cold front, the prairie 
basin once again began to absorb water. 
Large, shallow pools formed in the 
north and west corners of Wall Lake. 
As night approached on June 6, voices 

of frogs exploded into a cacophony of 
strange sounds. 

My wife, Shelley, and I had lived 


By September 1990, the number of animals using Wall Lake 
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on the lake for three years, and I had 
been inventorying the vertebrates asso- 
ciated with the prairie since 1983 as 
part of my work on the Katharine 
Ordway Preserve. The voices that ema- 
nated from these pools were not the 
typical sounds that normally greeted us 
when the lake was full. Gone were the 
clicking sounds of Florida cricket frogs, 
the pig-like grunts of pig frogs, the 
chuck of bronze frogs, and the duck-like 
quacking of green treefrogs. Instead, 
there were new songs: the snores of 
gopher frogs, the clunking voices of 
barking treefrogs and the unique sounds 
that belonged to little grass frogs, east- 
ern spadefoot toads, southern toads, oak 
toads, squirrel treefrogs, pinewoods 
treefrogs and narrow-mouth frogs. In 
my mind, these frogs were misplaced. 
They did not belong in Putnam Prairie. 
These were the species that used iso- 
lated ponds that frequently dried. Many 
were sandhill species, not swamp or 
marsh species. 

What had happened? Why had 
many of these frogs suddenly descended 
from sandhill ridges to this presumably 
inhospitable site to breed? What 
changes had occurred at Wall Lake that 
would allow these special amphibians to 
reproduce successfully at Putnam 
Prairie? 

The answer was obvious and 
simple...NO FISH. Before, Wall Lake 


was part of a connected wetland. It con- 


By Thanksgiving, few species had survived the drought. 


tained numerous fish and other aquatic 
predators and was part of the normal 
foraging paths of wading birds and rap- 
tors. Dragonfly nymphs, giant water 
bugs and predaceous beetles and their 
larvae were routine marauders. Any frog 
that lived in these permanent lake wa- 
ters had to depend upon its distasteful 
skin, cryptic coloration or deceptive be- 
havior to avoid being eaten. Now, with- 
out fish, those more vulnerable species 
could slip into the relative safety of the 
new fishless pools on Wall Lake and be 
better assured of some reproductive suc- 
cess. | wonder how these amphibians 
had adapted to take advantage of this 
climatic change so quickly. 

Unfortunately, there is a trade-off 
for species that seek ephemeral waters 
without fish. They may escape preda- 
tion, but they also may experience hav- 
ing their life-giving waters dry up before 
their progeny are mature enough to es- 
cape. Many times I have come upon 
ponds that have only a thin veneer of 
water left to find that the larvae of go- 
pher frogs, barking treefrogs and striped 
newts were gasping their last breaths, 
the result of chance breeding in a tem- 
porary pond. 

Whether Wall Lake’s new breeders 
will be successful or not depends on 
how much rain falls on the prairie over 
the next few months. Periodic rains will 
keep water in the pond, but with too 
much rain, the prairie could flood. > 
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Flooding would reconnect Hooks Pond 
and bring hungry fish to eat the fragile 
larvae in Wall Lake. And of course, 
with too little rain, the pond would dis- 
appear completely before the immature 
amphibians had a chance to metamor- 
phose and escape to the relative safety 
of their homes away from water. 

As in all natural systems, there is a 
fine line between life and death in 
Florida’s freshwater ponds and lakes. 
Amphibians, because of their depen- 
dence on water for breeding, perch pre- 
cariously between land and water. Dur- 
ing at least part of their life cycle, most 
Florida species use the woodlands that 
surround their breeding habitat for for- 
aging and other non-reproductive 
activities. Species like gopher frogs, 
barking treefrogs and spadefoot toads 
may travel more than a mile from 
breeding sites to live in burrows in dry 
upland areas. 

To maintain the state’s amphibian 
diversity, we need to protect permanent 
bodies of water, as well as those small, 
ephemeral ponds that may fill only dur- 
ing short periods of heavy rains. Many 
researchers have expressed concern 
over serious declines in amphibian 
populations worldwide. Although we in 
Florida have yet to experience this phe- 
nomenon, it is likely to come. 

Drought may be one of the leading 
factors in this decline, although other 
environmental traps, like acid rain and 
increased UV radiation resulting from 
ozone depletion, are obviously affecting 
certain species in other areas. Recent 
information suggests that several of 
Florida’s 53 amphibian species may be 
declining. More are likely to be added 
to state and federal lists before the end 
of this century. We, as concerned 
outdoorsmen, need to support protec- 
tion for these animals by protecting 
both connected and isolated wetlands, 
whether or not they contain fish. @ 


Richard Franz is on the faculty of the 
Florida Museum of Natural History at the 
University of Florida. He conducts re- 
search on the impacts of past land use prac- 
tices in upland communities and ecological 
restoration in sandhill habitats at the 
Katharine Ordway Preserve. 


BARRY MANSELL 


Voices of frogs, including the barking treefrog (top), little grass frog (center), and 
gopher frog (bottom), exploded into a cacaphony of strange sounds. 


C. KENNETH DODD JR. 
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An osprey’s view of Boca Grande. 


Text and Photographs by Michael F. Havelin 


Be, ef n Boca Grande, at the end of a 
a 4. 7-mile-long island of expensive 
| homes on the west coast of Florida, Na- 
ture and Civilization struggle to coexist. 
On Nature’s side is the osprey, a large 
bird of prey that feeds primarily on fish. 
Civilization is represented by Florida 
Power and Light (FPL), a company 
serving 5.8 million people and distribut- 
ing electricity to more than 2.5 million 
homes and businesses in Florida. 

The root of the struggle is the 
osprey’s preference for FPL’s power 
poles as nesting and perching sites. The 
poles stand in the open and are 35-45 
feet tall, affording the birds a 360-de- 
gree view of the neighborhood. Unfor- 
tunately, the power poles have taken 
their toll on the raptors. Ospreys have 
been electrocuted, and several nests 
have caught fire, interrupting service to 
FPL customers. 

There are no villains in this 
struggle. The humans wear white hats; 
island residents encourage osprey nest- 
ing. A battle is being fought, and won, 
to the benefit of both sides. 

During the 1950s and ’60s, ospreys 
and other hunting birds received sub- 
stantial doses of DDT and other pesti- 
cides that accumulated higher up in the 
food chain. This caused them to lay 
thin-shelled or non-viable eggs. Raptor 
populations declined as fewer young 
were hatched, reared and fledged. Some 
raptors, the peregrine falcon in particu- 
lar, were driven to the brink of extinc- 
tion. Times were hard for these lords of 
the air. 

Since the banning of DDT in the 
early 1970s, the birds have gradually 
made a comeback. Viable eggs were 
produced, and young were again surviv- 
ing their first year of life. 

In 1969, Boca Grande was a sleepy [> 
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little town on the south end of 
Gasparilla Island, which forms the 
northern arm of Charlotte Harbor. A 
local resident built the area’s first osprey 
nesting platform then, and it has been 
in use ever since. Today Boca Grande is 
a hideaway for the wealthy; its 
beachfront and mangroves are dotted 
with stately homes. It is also the site of 
20 osprey nesting platforms set up by 
Gasparilla Island residents. And be- 
cause ospreys tend to return to the place 
where they were reared, Boca Grande’s 
osprey population is destined to con- 
tinue growing. 

When FPL started bringing elec- 
tricity to the island, everything was 
strung overhead. The power poles are 
fitted with two parallel arms supporting 
the insulators, which then support the 
charged wires. The 6- to 9-foot-long 
double crossarms are a foot apart, pro- 
viding a perfect base for nest building. 
Because mated ospreys return to the 
same nest annually and add to it every 
year, their nests can grow to be 5 feet 
wide, 2-3 feet tall, and can weigh be- 
tween 80 and 150 pounds. 

But some of these poles are deadly 
for the birds. Technical specifications 
require that certain poles have “primary 
jumper” lines going over a crossarm to 
an insulator. These jumpers carry 7,640 
or 13,200 volts — enough to kill a man, 
not to mention an osprey. There were 
17 such poles in the Boca Grande area, 
and five ospreys had been electrocuted 
between June 1986 and May 1987. In 
addition, the “hot” wires sparked fires in 
Osprey nests, interrupting service on 
four other occasions. 

Delores Heimann, director and 
founder of the Friends of Wildlife 
(FOWL), described the group as “a 
non-profit organization geared to rescu- 
ing any type of injured wild animal on 
the island.” FOWL brought the osprey 
electrocutions to FPL’s attention. 

“We contacted Florida Power & 
Light in the fall of 86 and told them 
that birds were being killed. They were 
very cooperative and concerned right 
from the beginning,” Heimann ex- 
plained. 

FPL management felt they had sev- 
eral problems to solve. First and fore- 
most was the electrocution of the birds. 
This troubled not only the island’s envi- 
ronmentalists, but also company offi- 


By placing fiberglass braces atop this and other power poles, FPL 
discouraged ospreys from landing and electrocuting themselves. 


cials, who felt a genuine concern for the 
area’s wildlife. But the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act prohibited FPL from dis- 
turbing the birds at an active nest. Ad- 
ditionally, the electrocutions and fires 
caused service interruptions. 

A four-member team was as- 
sembled in November ’86 to address the 
situation. In a month and a half, with 
help from FOWL, they had collected 
enough data to see how big the problem 
was. Over the next five months, they 
devised and evaluated three potential 
solutions. 

The most obvious solution was to 
reframe the problem poles so that they 
would not provide the ospreys with 
landing or nesting sites. This would be 
expensive. The existing double- 
crossarm construction also served the 
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telephone company, and new poles 
would have to be even longer to accom- 
modate both utilities. To replace and 
reframe all 17 problem poles would cost 
almost $38,700. 

A second possible solution would 
be to reframe the problem poles to 
what's known in the industry as a “tri- 
angular construction.” From studying 
similar situations in other areas, they 
knew that no electrocutions occurred 
on a triangular configuration. But Boca 
Grande’s end-of-the-line location, 
where the circuit stops, didn’t make this 
solution possible. And because this type 
of construction required more height, 
many of the poles would have to be re- 
placed. 

A third potential countermeasure 
involved designing something inexpen- 


sive to put over the pole tops to keep 
the birds from landing. Four or five dif- 
ferent items were designed and consid- 
ered, one of which was similar to a 
bracket used by a power company out 
west to keep golden eagles off their 
poles. The FPL design used inexpensive 
fiberglass crossarm braces. The total 
projected cost for this retrofit, including 
crew time, equipment time and materi- 
als came to just under $2,000 for the 17 
locations. 

This last proposed solution looked 
good to management and would be easy 
to implement. Team member Tom 
Harvey put it this way: “The bosses 
want to know what it will cost, how 
many people it will take to do it, how 
many people will be affected by it and 
how long it will take. The last and 
hardest question they ask is whether it 
will fix the problem. If the deterrents 
worked, we’d save almost $37,000. And 
if the pole or crossarms get rotten, or 
need some system improvement in the 
future, we would go ahead then and 
reframe. We'd put off spending the ex- 
tra money until it had to be done any- 
way.” 


It looked good to everyone. A work 
order was cut, crews were assigned, and 
the fiberglass deterrents were put in 
place. The work was completed by late 
January 1988, when the birds were nest- 
ing, and a weekly patrol schedule was 
set up to check the results. There have 
been no problems at any of the loca- 
tions since. 

“Since we put up the deterrents, 
we've seen that the ospreys don’t like to 
land on top of the poles,” Harvey said. 
“We feel like now we’re protecting the 
birds, and we feel that we’re helping the 
Friends of Wildlife.” 

After completion of the project, 
there were two nesting-related power 
outages on the same pole in one week- 
end. In trying to build a nest on this 
particular pole, which was not one of 
the 17 problem poles, the birds sparked 
fires that just about burned off all the 
hardware. 

“We had to replace all the insula- 
tors, the arresters, the switches and ev- 
erything on the top half of the pole,” 
Harvey said. “At the same time, we put 
the deterrents on top. The birds 
brought one twig back and laid it down 


across the insulators and have not been 
back since.” 

Within a hundred yards of this lo- 
cation, a resident built two nesting plat- 
forms. “If FPL can deter the birds from 
its poles and protect them from electro- 
cution, they’ll nest in sites set up for 
them by residents,” Harvey said. “Those 
people really like to watch them. We're 
pretty pleased because we've hit on 
something that’s really helpful.” 

Tom Harvey has since been trans- 
ferred to another district. His replace- 
ment in the Boca Grande area, Bob 
McMahon, reports that problems with 
osprey electrocutions and nesting-re- 
lated outages in that area now are “vir- 
tually non-existent.” 

The osprey problems that FPL ex- 
perienced in Boca Grande are not 
unique. They can occur wherever power 
lines cross osprey habitat. The Boca 
Grande solution still works to keep 
ospreys off the poles, but only as long as 
the fiberglass deterrent rods are main- 
tained. Where the poles rot and the de- 
terrents slip out of place, the ospreys are 
again at risk. But with proper mainte- 
nance, the struggle to coexist can be re- [> 


Although ospreys mate for life, if one partner dies, the other will evenually find a new mate. 
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solved — at least in situations where 
people care about wildlife. 


Osprey Facts 


Description: Head and neck are 
white with dark patches on the head, 
nape and crown. A heavy, dark band 
runs through the cheeks. The upper 
parts are generally dark brown, while 
wings and tail are barred. The under- 
parts are white with occasional brown 
stripes or spots. 

The osprey has a reversible outer 
toe specially adapted to grasping and 
holding the fish it eats. It also possesses 
a slit nostril in its cere that it can close 
at will, an adaptation that prevents wa- 
ter from entering its nose when the bird 
hits the water in pursuit of prey. 

Ospreys generally mate for life. 
However, should one member of a pair 
die, the survivor will eventually find an- 
other mate. 

The usual clutch size is two or 
three eggs. During the egg-incubation 
period of 28-33 days, males and females 
share the sitting duty. 

Each osprey will have a favorite 
“butcher block” or eating perch, where 
it usually goes to consume its catch un- 
less disturbed by an intruder. 
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The osprey fishes by flying above 
shallow water with its head thrust down 
between its shoulders until it spots 
likely prey. It will hover 50-150 feet up 
until the moment is right, then pull its 
wings in toward the body and dive head 
first for the water. The dive takes only 
seconds, but the bird is able to turn it- 
self and hit the water feet first, some- 
times submerging completely. 

In the wild, ospreys commonly live 
between 7 and 15 years. They achieve 
sexual maturity at age 3. 


Fishermen have told 
of pulling large fish 
out of the water with 
osprey talons embed- 


ded in the back. 


There is only one species of osprey, 
and the bird is found almost everywhere 
in the world except the polar regions. 
Although its main food is fish, it has 
been known to catch and eat rodents 
and snakes. 
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A typical osprey nest has two or three eggs, which incubate for 28-33 days. 


Osprey Tales from the Residents 
of Boca Grande 


In the first few days after the young 
have hatched, the nest is subject to pre- 
dation by crows. During a crow attack, 
or even in rough wind and rain, the at- 
tending osprey has been seen to spread 
its wings out over the chicks and 
“hunker” down over them, thus giving 
them the biggest and tightest shield 
possible. 

Ospreys and bald eagles will fight 
in the air, tumbling over and over in 
clouds of feathers while falling together 
toward the earth. When the osprey is 
carrying a fish, the eagle is usually the 
aggressor, but when ospreys are above 
their fishing grounds or just cruising, 
they will attack an eagle and chase it 
off. 

One island old-timer told of a wind 
storm that came up and blew nest mate- 
rial off a pole-top nest. A bicycle chain 
fell out of the nest and hit exposed 
wires, causing an arc and shorting out a 
portion of the island’s electric service. 

Fishermen have told of pulling 
large fish out of the water with osprey 
talons (or whole feet) embedded in the 
back. In one story the fish was a tarpon, 
in another it was a large snook. Either 


way, it was a case of the osprey hitting a 
fish too heavy to lift. The birds probably 
drowned, and eventually only the tal- 
ons remained. 

A marina owner spoke of an inci- 
dent that occurred in a phosphate dust 
tower. Ospreys had been nesting there 
with three chicks that were just about 
ready to fledge. The nest was located in 
a ventilator on top of the tower. A 
thunderstorm came up one afternoon, 
and lightning made a direct hit on the 
nest, killing the mother and three 
chicks. The male hung around for sey- 
eral months afterwards, squawking and 
calling. It was a sad thing to see, but the 
bird eventually left the area. @ 


Michael F.. Havelin is an attorney 
and professional free-lance writer/ 
photographer based in North 
Carolina. 


Ospreys on an old phosphate dock. The dock has been demolished as part of a 
condominium development plan. The tower shown below came down after nesting 


season ended. 
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C an you imagine an animal that 
does handstands to ward off en- 
emies? That by day uses its bright mark- 
ings to keep other animals away, but by 
night uses the same coloring to hide in 
moonlit shadows? This animal is uni- 
versally recognized as one to leave 
alone, and yet it is only about the size of 
a squirrel. It is common along some 
Florida Atlantic beach strands, but is 
rarely seen by humans. 

Meet the spotted skunk. 

When people think “skunk,” they 
have the more common striped skunk 
in mind. Striped skunks are about the 
size of a house cat. They are slow-mov- 
ing and generally eat vegetable and in- 
sect matter. 

The spotted skunk goes by many 
names, but “weasel skunk” describes it 
well. In fact, its scientific name, 
Spilogale putorius, means “spotted weasel 
that smells.” Like weasels, these fast 
little skunks are predaceous and are rec- 
ognized as good mousers. In fact, spot- 
ted skunks are the most predatory of all 
skunk species. Dr. Jack Stout reports 
that they have “stolen” as many as 20 
mice out of his small mammal traps be- 
fore he could check them. 

One of the spotted skunk’s most re- 
markable behaviors is its handstand, fas- 
cinating and funny to observe, but an 
important aspect of this species’ defen- 
sive capabilities. When confronted by 
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Spotted Skunks 


Florida’s Phantoms of the Beaches 


By Keven Dawn Ward and Al Kinlaw 


an enemy, the spotted skunk lifts its 
hindquarters into the air — with its tail 
pointed straight up or curled over its 
back — and often walks forward a few 
steps. It sometimes hisses during this 
maneuver. And if the enemy continues 
to threaten, the skunk may discharge a 
stream of musk. 

Biologists have speculated that the 
spotted skunk uses the handstand pos- 
ture to spray enemies that stand taller. 
Usually, however, before it squirts, it 
will land on all four feet and twist its 
body into a horseshoe shape, with both 
the rear end and head facing the target. 
In this way, it can see the enemy as it 
sprays. 

Not a lot is known about this elu- 
sive animal. Spotted skunks were preva- 
lent before the depression, when the 
midwestern United States had a lot of 
small farms. There were plenty of mice 
to eat and buildings under which to 
den. As these small farms disappeared 
during the depression, spotted skunks 
generally vanished from these land- 
scapes. 

In 1982, Dr. Lew Ehrhart of the 
University of Central Florida, embarked 
on a spotted skunk “mark and release” 
program on Canaveral National Sea- 
shore. This Florida study documented 
the most populous congregation of this 
mustelid found anywhere in the North- 
ern Hemisphere and remains as the best 


source of information about the popula- 
tion dynamics of these animals. 

Skunks on the seashore use gopher 
tortoise burrows as dens and have their 
pick of rodents and reptiles for food. 
Since they need almost no drinking wa- 
ter to survive, this terrain is perfect for 
their needs. The thick mat of saw pal- 
metto provides protective cover from 
great horned owls, their major predator. 

Spotted skunks mate in March and 
April, giving birth to five or six young 
in May or June. The Florida subspecies 
may produce two litters a year. 

Although many people are wary of 
skunks, these beautiful little carnivores 
play an important ecological role in our 
environment. Their comical antics are 
a fascinating study in animal behavior, 
and though we rarely see them, it’s good 
to know these unique creatures are sur- 
viving as the phantoms of our beaches. @ 


Keven Dawn Ward is a free-lance 
writer/photographer. Al Kinlaw was 
formerly a biologist with the 
Commission and did his masters 
studies on the spotted skunk. 
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This interaction took place during the filming of a documentary on animal defense mechanisms. ELAN LS Lae 


KEVEN DAWN WARD 


If this remarkable 
handstand does not 
deter a potential 
enemy, the tiny 
spotted skunk will 
spray a stream 

of musk. 
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THE ENCHANTING OWL by Connie Toops, 
explores the ageless appeal of this winged wonder. The 
well-written text is accompanied with excellent color 
photos of numerous species in flight, in courtship, 
hunting and feeding. The 128-page book would be a 
welcome addition to any naturalist’s library. 

This readable text includes owl biology, folklore, 
suburban interaction success stories about barn, 
screech, tawny and burrowing owls and a sobering 
chapter about what lies ahead for these fascinating 
raptors. 

The book covers 25 species of European and 
North American owls and is published by Voyager 
Press for $27.95; ISBN 0-89658-136-5 (also available in 
paperback). Voyager's toll-free number is 800-888- 
9653. Toops authored THE EVERGLADES, another 


excellent title in the Voyager Press wilderness series. 


TWO MINUTES A DAY FOR A GREENER 
PLANET by Marjorie Lamb scrutinizes ways to reduce, 
reuse and recycle. The subtitle “Quick and Simple 
Things You Can Do To Save Our Earth” summarizes 
the intent of this useful, jam-packed paperback book. 
Aside from the usual tips for saving water and paper, 
there are many more resourceful recommendations for 
office and home, gardening, pets, all written in a format 
that can be read in just two minutes a day. There’s 
even a chapter that tells you how to “put your money 
where your mouth is.” In fact, HarperCollins, publish- 
ers of this title, took their own advice and have com- 
mitted to planting two trees for every one used to print 
this enjoyable title. The 271-page paperback costs 
$4.95; ISBN 0-06-104021-5. 


ECOSYSTEMS OF FLORIDA, edited by 
Ronald L. Myers and John J. Ewel, is for those serious 
naturalists on your list. Not for the casual reader, this is 
a comprehensive guide to Florida’s natural resources, 
written by authorities in each field. 

A scholarly text, the book’s introductory chapters 
cover climate, soils and biogeography. Part 2 covers up- 
land ecosystems — from pine flatwoods to rockland. 
Part 3 encompasses the freshwater wetlands and 
aquatic ecosystems; part 4, the coastal ecosystems; and 
part 5 summarizes the problems, prospects and strate- 
gies for conservation. 

A scientific benchmark, ECOSYSTEMS is prob- 
ably the first comprehensive guide to Florida’s natural 
resources in 60 years. The straightforward text reveals 
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the unique character of Florida’s major ecosystems. The 
book is published by University of Central Florida Press 
(c/o University Presses of Florida); cloth $75; ISBN 0- 
8130-1012-8, paper $29.95, ISBN 0-1830-1022-5. 


FLORIDA HIKING TRAILS is a new, official 
guide to the Florida Trail System, a 700-mile-series of 
wilderness paths. Designed specifically for the hiker, 
the book includes a county map with each trail descrip- 
tion, the level of hiking, mileage, markers, special natu- 
ral features and safety precautions. 

The $11.95 paperback was compiled by the Florida 
Trail Association, a volunteer group, 5,000 strong. 
Members maintain the linear and loop hiking trails 
throughout Florida on public, private and state lands. 
Their goal is to link the 30- to 70-mile segments to 
form a continuous footpath of 1,300 miles that would 
be designated the Florida National Scenic Trail. 

Edited by Nancy B. and Susan K. Gildersleeve, the 
book is available in bookstores, through FTA, or 
Maupin House, the publisher; ISBN 0-929895-08-8. 


FISHING BASS-ACKWARDS by Jack Ohman is 
definitely “off the wall-eye humor” that offers a light- 
hearted look at why we fish. Although this author/illus- 
trator does not fully explain the fishing phenomenon, 
you'll certainly have fun trying to learn how to “know 
your enemy.” The “Good Ol’ Boahs Down Sowf” who 
fish for crappie when they can’t catch largemouth bass, 
TV fishing hosts, fishing boats and specialized gear are 
lampooned with equal irreverence and hilarity. This 
$7.95 paperback is a Fireside book published by Simon 
& Schuster; ISBN 0-671-68624-0 


Don’t overlook the number of fascinating environ- 
mental books on the market, such as 50 MORE 
WAYS TO SAVE THE PLANET and 365 WAYS 
FOR YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN TO SAVE 
THE EARTH ONE DAY AT A TIME. For side- 
splitting reading, there's ANOTHER FIELD GUIDE 
TO LITTLE KNOWN & SELDOM-SEEN BIRDS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. Travel adventures off the 
beaten path can be discovered in HIDDEN 
FLORIDA KEYS AND EVERGLADES (second 
edition) by Candace Leslie. @) 


-Andrea H. Blount 
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FIRST PLACE: Alligator by George Rhodes 
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Reptiles, Amphibians, Insects 


SECOND PLACE: Treefrog by Pat Donnelly 


THIRD PLACE: Fiery Skipper by Kevin Barry > 
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HONORABLE MENTION: Great Spangled Fritillary 
by Terry Taylor 


HONORABLE MENTION: Flamingo Tongue 
by Mark J. Thomas 


HONORABLE MENTION: Apple Snail 
Laying Eggs by Robert Lee King 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
Treehopper by Gail Shumway 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Bumblebee by Pat Donnelly 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Alligator by David Meardon 


HONORABLE MENTION: Ladybug on 
Dew-covered Web by Gail Shumway 


> 
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1991 Photo Contest Winners 


FIRST PLACE: Iris at Sunrise by Gail Shumway 
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SECOND PLACE: Loggerhead Key by George Rhodes 


THIRD PLACE: Wildflower Meadow by Gail Shumway cS 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
Field of Linyphiid Spider Webs 
by Gail Shumway 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Wetlands at Merritt Island 
by Ralph D. Curtin 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Sunrise and Palms 
by Steve Shirah 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 


Cortez Fishing Village 
by Jean Larkin 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Sunrise by Mark J. Thomas ® 
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Daddy's Last Turkey 


By Dr. David G. Hortin 


I was worried. Daddy was in a 
nursing home, but I had promised 
to take him turkey hunting. Could I 
pull it off? He had suffered a stroke in 
April 1989 but had been recuperating 
in a health care facility. To encourage 
his recovery, I had told him that we 
would go turkey hunting in the fall. 
Now it was time to produce or be a liar. 

“Do we have an invitation to the 
Anclote River Ranch?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, yes,” I assured him. Our 
friend, Jay Starkey, a Pinellas County 
pioneer and Florida cattleman, had 
been very generous with his invitations 
over the years. Even after his death, his 
son and daughter-in-law, J.B. and 
Marsha Starkey, continued to invite us. 
The elder Starkey had asked my father, 
a retired Methodist minister, to conduct 
his funeral. But when Jay Starkey died 
at 94, Daddy was in a nursing home and 
was unable to fulfill his request. 
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At the ranch, they still like to tell 
about the time my father, Paul Hortin, 
got four turkeys with one shot, even 
though his eyesight was diminished by 
cataracts. That time, he and I were in a 
palmetto blind looking out on an im- 
proved pasture. He had a little opening 
to his right where he could see out, but 
the turkeys I had called up from the left 
wouldn’t go past us where we could see 
them through the opening. Mostly, 
they wanted to stretch their necks and 
look into the blind. Fortunately, we 
were camouflaged from head to toe, and 
they did not figure out who or what we 
were. 

Some of the young birds were get- 
ting pretty nervous. I mouthed the 
words “stand up and shoot” while point- 
ing in the direction of the flock. He 
jumped up and shot. I saw a bird flying 
off to the left and shot it. Then, I 
looked out front. | hadn’t seen so many 
feet in the air since gym class! We 


rushed out to confirm four very dead 
turkeys. 

Assessing the situation, he said, “If 
you hadn’t shot that fifth one we would 
not be in trouble.” 

“You took the season limit for two 
people with one shot,” | retorted. 

“Well,” he reasoned, “I only saw 
one turkey!” I guess when he stood up, 
it scared the young birds and they ran 
together, thus causing him to double 
our limit. 

Since we couldn’t resuscitate any 
of the birds, we called upon the other 
hunters there to share in our success. 
Jay liked to tell that story about the 
honored St. Petersburg preacher break- 
ing the game law. 

On his last hunting trip we had 
even more obstacles to overcome. Not 
only had my father’s vision not im- 
proved, he did not walk well and hadn’t 
been out of the hospital or nursing 
home for several months except to go to 


the doctor and, once or twice, to 
church. As I drove to the retirement 
home, I was anxious. 

The first problem was whether or 
not I could get by the security guard at 4 
o'clock in the morning dressed in cam- 
ouflage. I had gathered up my father’s 
equipment and had his camouflage 
clothes on a hanger as I knocked on the 
glass door. Fortunately, I was able to 
persuade the guard to let me in. Up- 
stairs, the orderly was very helpful. He 
said if he had known I was coming he 
would have had my father up and ready. 
I was glad he was there to help. 

We got him dressed and into his 
wheelchair, then down in the elevator 
and across the lobby. The guard and the 
orderly came along. I felt certain they 
were asking themselves which one of 
these two, the father or the son, should 
be institutionalized. 

Off we went — north to the 
Starkey ranch. At least at 4 a.m. the 
traffic wasn’t too bad on U.S. 19. We 
were getting along fine and arrived at 
the ranch with time to spare. It was 
great to return to a place where we’d 
had so many good times. The ranch en- 
compasses the headwaters of the 
Anclote River. The Southwest Florida 
Water Management District now owns 
about half of the acreage and will main- 
tain it in its natural state. 

Our wonderful friend, Dell Clark, 
pulled up in his truck and greeted my 
father with a big hug. Dell’s grandfather 
had ridden the range with Starkey, and 
Dell knew the ranch like most of us 
know our route to work. As we bumped 
through the pre-dawn darkness, Dell 
suggested that he drop me off where | 
could walk to Island Pond, one of my 
favorite places. “Dell,” I said, “I think 
what we have planned will take both of 
us to accomplish.” Fortunately he had 
built a blind big enough for the three of 
us. 

Another concern loomed before 
me. Often, when | phoned my father 
from Tallahassee, he spoke into the ear- 
piece of the phone instead of the 
mouthpiece. Now, I was going to put a 
gun in this man’s hands! As we sat on 
our camp stools in the spacious blind, | 
said “Daddy, let’s practice. Your gun is 
unloaded. Put it up to your shoulder, 
push the safety off and pull the trigger.” 
Click, click. He did fine. After I was 
convinced Daddy could hunt safely, | 


loaded his gun. 

Now, for that great time of day that 
keeps hunters getting up in the dark of 
night. The birds started waking and the 
darkness began to retreat before the 
stealthy arrival of light. It was grand for 
me to see God’s glorious world awaken! 
And how great it must have been for 
someone who had been staring at the 
ceiling and the walls for months. 

Usually, waking up is kind of a 
noisy time for a flock of turkeys, but to- 
day, one of those great American game 
birds came sailing down from its roost 
in the swamp without a sound. The bird 
landed in a clearing about a hundred 
yards away and was followed by an- 
other, then another, until there were 
about 12 turkeys walking along in single 
file. Dell, an expert turkey caller, en- 
ticed them toward our blind. 


A man who has just 
been turkey hunting in 
the beauty of the Florida 
wilderness shouldn't 
have to ride in a wheel- 
chair. 


I had told my father that I was not 
going to shoot until he shot. He pro- 
tested, but I insisted. It was an outstand- 
ing sight to have that flock approaching 
us. They were almost in range — about 
40-45 yards away. We were loaded with 
2 ounces of No. 6 shot in 3-inch, 12- 
gauge magnums. Still, 35 yards would 
be a better range. One old gal was get- 
ting nervous as the three of us in a blind 
were trying to get a good look at the 
turkeys over the palmettos. This oppor- 
tunity was not going to last forever. 

I said, “You'd better shoot,” and he 
did. Then I did, but it was fruit-basket- 
turnover by the time I shot. They were 
taking off in a flurry from under an oak 
tree the cattle had trimmed as high as 
they could. Dell exclaimed, “There is 
one to the left!” Oh, yes! Now, we had 
a turkey! 

Daddy asked, “Did we both 
shoot?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Did we get one?” 

“Yes!” | replied. He rejoiced and 


was grateful as he always was when we 
had success. 

The flock flew back into the safety 
of the swamp. Dell tried to coax them 
back out, but they wouldn’t budge. We 
enjoyed listening to them for about an 
hour, but I began worrying about keep- 
ing this man out too long, even though 
he said he was fine. We took some pic- 
tures and drove out of the woods. J.B. 
greeted us and extended congratula- 
tions. We thanked him for the opportu- 
nity to hunt on his land. 

By now, U.S. 19 was packed, for 
the businesses along the way had 
opened and the residents and tourists 
were filling the roads. We took the back 
way home and got there shortly before 
lunchtime. 

It seemed to me that Daddy 
wouldn’t need the wheelchair to get 
back to his room. A man who has just 
been turkey hunting on a great ranch in 
the beauty of the Florida wilderness 
shouldn’t have to ride in a wheelchair. | 
got him out of the station wagon and 
said, “Daddy, just put your arm around 
my waist as if I were a telephone pole.” 
He did, and | put my arm around his 
shoulder. We started for the door and 
the beautifully decorated lobby. One of 
the residents of this 15-story retirement 
home was headed our way. 

She looked at us in our camouflage 
and asked, “Are you boys veterans?” 

“Yes’m,” I answered, “and this is 
the walking wounded.” Back in his 
room, his wife, Dee, welcomed him. 
The tail feathers of the young gobbler 
were put in a cup on the dresser and a 
polaroid picture of the successful hunt- 
ers placed beside them. 

As the head nurse looked all this 
over the next day, she inquired, “Dr. 
Hortin, did you really shoot this 
turkey?” 

“Well,” he said, “when my son isn’t 
here, I say I did.” 

So it was with Daddy’s last turkey. 
On May 6, 1990, he went on to the 
“happy hunting grounds,” as the native 
Americans say, to be with a host of dear 
friends and loved ones who had pre- 
ceded him. @ 


Like his late father, Dr. David G. 
Hortin is a Methodist minister who enjoys 
turkey hunting. 
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Old Fashioned 


Game Cooking 


y ou’d be surprised how many 

calls we get like this one. The 
lady tells me: “My husband went 
hunting with his buddies and he ac- 
tually shot a deer. They cleaned it, 
but I don't know how to cook it!" 

No problem, | tell her. Most of 
the biologists and wildlife officers at 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission are sportsmen them- 
selves, so we have lots of tried and 
true recipes for deer, quail, squirrel, 
hog, duck, turkey, bear and freshwa- 
ter fish on file. Not to mention ac- 
cess to back issues of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, which featured a cook- 
ing column in the 1950s. Back then, 
you could cook up a beaver for din- 
ner and the neighbors wouldn’t bat 
an eye. 

Wild game is nutritious — lean, 
with none of the artificial hormones, 
fillers and dyes you find in store- 
bought meat. Just natural food. Here 
are a few game recipes featured in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE way back 
when, and from “The Wild Game 
Cookbook” by Martin Rywell, Pio- 
neer Press, Harriman, Tenn. Perhaps 
these tempting concoctions will help 
you clear a little room in the freézer 
for this season’s take. 


Quail Pie 

Split eight or 10 quail in two 
and soak in salt water for half an 
hour. Then, in a large saucepan, 
cook the quail with an onion, a 
couple of chili peppers, finely 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper and 
just enough water to cover. Stew un- 
til tender, adding as little water as 
possible. 

When the birds are tender, 
cream together one-half pound but- 
ter and 2 tablespoons flour, thin with 
a little water and add to the quail. 
Season with lemon juice, catsup or 
any desired condiments, then sim- 
mer for a few minutes. 
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By Mary M. Davis 


Place birds and thickened liquid 
in baking dish, cover with a pastry 
dough and bake at 350 degrees for 
about one hour. Serve hot. 


Venison Neustadt 


Lard a 5- or 6-pound venison 
roast with bacon strips, rubbing in 
one-half teaspoon black pepper. 
Place in a deep crock or enamel pot 
(not iron or aluminum). Cover with 
equal amounts of wine vinegar and 
water. Add one-half teaspoon more 
of black pepper, 3 teaspoons salt, 1 
thinly sliced medium onion, 2 bay 
leaves, one-half teaspoon nutmeg, 
one-fourth cup brown sugar, 2 table- 
spoons finely chopped parsley and 
one-fourth cup finely chopped 
chives. Mix around roast, and when 
settled, slowly add 1 cup cider vin- 
egar. Do not stir. Cover tightly and 
let stand in a cool place for two or 
three days. Turn several times daily. 

To cook, preheat a heavy iron 
or copper stewing or roasting pot. 
Glaze bottom and sides with fatty 
bacon or ham rind and a clove of 
garlic. Remove meat from liquid, 
wipe dry and place in heated pot. 
After browning the meat, reduce to 
simmer, adding 1 cup liquid and as 
much of the onion and bottom resi- 
due as can be scooped from the mari- 
nating pot. Cover and simmer about 
3 hours or until the meat is very ten- 
der. Add liquid as it evaporates. 
When done, remove meat and cover 
with foil to keep warm. Do not place 
it in a warm oven. 

To make gravy, blend a table- 
spoon of pancake flour with a cup of 
lukewarm water. If lumps form, 
strain the liquid to remove them. 
Add some marinating liquid and soy 
sauce to darken gravy. Add one-half 
cup sour cream, one-half cup seedless 
raisins, | small can of mushroom 
stems and pieces, and six ginger 
snaps. Raise the heat until the liquid 


bubbles, then lower and stir until 
thickened. 

The meat is then ready to eat. 
We suggest going German all the 
way and serving it with red cabbage 
and potato cakes. 


Wild Hog Soup 

Marinate 1 wild hog leg for 24 
hours in the following mixture: 1 
quart wine vinegar, | tablespoon 
parsley, one-half teaspoon thyme, 2 
bay leaves, 1 thinly sliced onion, 2 
crushed garlic cloves, 1 thinly sliced 
carrot, salt and pepper. Soak | cup of 
dried split peas in 2 quarts cold water 
overnight. 

Place marinated hog leg in boil- 
ing water. Blanch, then scrape until 
cleaned thoroughly. To the soaked 
peas, add hog leg, one-half pound 
veal shank, | stalk chopped celery, 1 
teaspoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon 
black pepper, one-half teaspoon 
lemon juice and 1 tablespoon 
Worcestershire sauce. Brown | 
chopped onion in bacon drippings 
and add to soup. Simmer for five 
hours, strain and serve. 


Wild Duck Pillows 


Broil 1 duck liver and 1 cup of 
duck meat, and grind until fine. Mix 
with 1 cup of finely chopped pota- 
toes, | tablespoon bacon drippings 
and salt and pepper to taste. Set 
aside. Knead together 1 cup flour, 1 
tablespoon butter, one-half teaspoon 
salt and one-fourth cup lukewarm 
water. Let ball of dough stand for 1 
hour. Roll thin and cut into small 
circles. Place meat mixture on 
dough, then fold dough over and 
seal. Fry “pillows” in shallow fat until 


golden brown on both sides. @ 


Mary M. Davis is a public infor- 
mation specialist in the Tallahassee 
office. 


Connoisseur’s Camp 


Text and Photographs by James White 


ne of the greatest pleasures of 

camping is eating. Many people 
settle for quick meals in camp like 
roasted hot dogs and beans or fried fish 
and hushpuppies — all delicious. But, 
many campers have developed creative, 
even gourmet recipes to prepare over an 
open fire. 

You don’t need a fully stocked 
kitchen to prepare a fantastic feast fit for 
a connoisseur’s palate. You can season 
and marinate many of the entrees before 
you leave home, although most of the 
following recipes can be created in camp 
quite easily. 

Hunters usually have their own 
style of gathering game and few fisher- 
men need tips on baiting a hook. So, 


you supply the meat or fish, and I’ll offer 
a few suggestions that can add fun and 
flavor around the camp fire. 

] usually bring a small box of spices 
and other essentials including salt, pep- 
per, vinegar, olive oil, cloves, tarragon, 
thyme, peppercorns, bay leaves, garlic 
cloves, chives, rosemary, poultry season- 
ing, rock salt, corn oil, coffee, several 
teas, red cooking wine, honey, etc. 

Fruits like oranges, tangerines, lem- 
ons, star fruit, cherries, strawberries, 
apples, peaches, plums, whatever is in 
season, are usually handy for snacks or to 
use in a recipe. 

Seasonal vegetables like turnips, 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions, jalapeno 
peppers, okra, squash, corn or mush- 


rooms are also important. 

When you are camping, you need 
to keep your energy level high and your 
litter level low. It is best to keep things 
simple and compact. 

Honey is one of the best sources for 
energy and a natural sweetener. For a 
special energizing drink, mix 8 ounces of 
honey and a two-liter packet of 
Gatorade with enough warm water to 
fill one of the half-gallon jugs before you 
freeze it. It’s quite refreshing. Before you 
leave home, freeze several screw-top, 
half-gallon, plastic milk jugs with water, 
juice or other drinks. Use these in your 
ice chest to keep perishables cool. Be 
sure to leave enough room in the jug for 
the mixture to expand when freezing. [> 
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Bass baked in rock salt. 


Canned nuts, raisins, fresh fruit and 
a sandwich made with cheddar cheese, 
summer sausage, olives and salad pep- 
pers on French bread go great with 
Gatorade and honey. It’s a compact 
lunch and will keep well all day for hik- 
ing, hunting or fishing. 

At breakfast, a sterno or Coleman 
stove is handy for preparing coffee, eggs 
and grits. When you don’t want to cook, 
granola with milk and honey is also 
quick and nutritious. 

But, for dinner in camp, dig a 1x3- 
foot fire pit. Always check the current 
fire regulations at your camp site. You 
may have to use the cast iron and ce- 
ment fire pits provided. No problem, 
just less room. I don’t enjoy washing 
pots and pans, so | usually bring several 
sizes of cans for cooking. When the meal 
is over, the cans go in the dumpster. Of 
course, you can always use regular pots 
and pans if you don’t mind cleaning. 

For our first dinner, let’s assume you 
have some meat that we will prepare 
later. Our menu will include a fresh fruit 
salad, vegetable stew, rice, baked bread, 
roasted corn and hot sassafras tea with 
wild peppermint weed and honey. 

While the fire is burning down to 
coals, chop your vegetables into bite- 
sized bits and place in a pot with one 
cup of water. If you make too much stew 


This campfire meal features an entree cooked in foil in the 
coals and twists on a Stick. 


tonight, you can have vegetable soup to- 
morrow. Do not shuck the corn; wrap it 
in aluminum foil and place on the coals. 
Also wrap some French bread in foil and 
place near the coals. Remember to turn 
both every few minutes. 

For baked biscuits, you can con- 
struct a “camp oven” out of two alumi- 
num pie pans, greased with margarine, 
sealed with aluminum foil and buried 
under the coals for 30 minutes. You can 
mix your own batter in a plastic bag or 
buy canned biscuits and burn the pack- 
aging. The canned biscuits can be 
wrapped around a stick and baked over 
the coals for a tasty “twist.” 


When camping, keep 
your energy level high 
and your litter level 
low. 


You may enjoy my grandmother’s 
Casey Corn Cake recipe. In the plastic 
bag mix 2 cups cornmeal, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 beaten eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon salt and enough milk to blend 
into a smooth batter. For a spongier tex- 
ture, substitute beer for the baking pow- 
der and milk. Spoon into hot grease and 
fry until brown, or pour into a greased 
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camp oven and bury under the coals for 
30 minutes. 

To prepare rice, fill a can half full of 
water and place on the coals to boil, 
then mix in one-half cup of Minute 
Rice, and cover with aluminum foil for 
five minutes. Or use the boil-in-the-bag 
package of rice. 

To brew tea, boil another can of 
water, and add sassafras root bark and 
wild peppermint weed. Boil until the 
aroma peaks, and sweeten with honey. 
You can use other teas or coffee if you 
choose. 

Now for some fantastic entrees. 


Bass Baked in Rock Salt 


Clean bass but leave the head on. 
Make a folding tray out of triple-thick 
aluminum foil, and pour rock salt on the 
bottom. Place the bass on the rock salt, 
sprinkle with 1 teaspoon of fresh 
chopped chives, 1 teaspoon of chopped 
fresh tarragon, add a sprig of rosemary, 
and squeeze the juice of one lemon. 
Cover with rock salt, fold and seal alu- 
minum foil, and bury under the coals for 
one hour. Remove from coals, open alu- 
minum foil, scrape off the salt and dis- 
card it. Serve fish at once. 
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You don't need a fully stocked kitchen to prepare a fantastic feast. 


Marinade For Quail and Dove 


Mix one-half cup cognac, one-half 
cup dry red wine, | pound fresh mush- 
rooms and one-half teaspoon thyme. 
Soak four birds for four hours, then stuff 
with mushrooms, salt and pepper to 
taste, and roast over hot coals until ten- 
der. Or bake in the camp oven for one 
hour with quartered turnips. Serve with 
biscuits or Casey Corn Cake and bever- 
age of your choice. 


Marinade for Venison 


Mix one bottle of red wine, one cup 
white vinegar, 2 cloves, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon crushed peppercorns, | 
crushed garlic clove, 1 crushed bay leaf 
and 1 cup olive oil. Soak venison steaks 
overnight or longer, then broil over 
charcoal or bake in a camp oven for one 
hour with quartered potatoes. Serve 
with a salad and toasted French bread. 


One-Pot Squirrel Dinner 


Cut up two squirrels (remember to 
remove the scent glands or white ker- 
nels found in the leg joints), dice one- 
half cup salt pork, then fry in a pot until 
brown. Add 1 pint water, 2 medium, 


chopped tomatoes and 1 diced onion. 
Salt and pepper to taste, cover and sim- 
mer 30 minutes or until tender. Serve 
with rice, Casey Corn Cake and butter- 
milk or iced tea. 


Wild Duck in a Can 


Season the duck inside and out 
with salt and pepper, stuff it with quar- 
tered unpeeled apples and one-half cup 
raisins, cover with several strips of bacon 
and shove into a large can, seal with 
double layers of aluminum foil, and bury 
under coals for two hours. You can use a 
small, all-metal roasting pan, but be sure 
to seal with aluminum foil. 


Country Frog Legs 


Skin frog legs, remove tendons, and 
scald in salted vinegar water for two 
minutes. Remove, dry, salt and pepper 
to taste, dip in 1 beaten egg, roll in fine 
bread crumbs, and fry for three minutes 
in deep fat. 

If you had no luck hunting or fish- 
ing and you want more to eat than veg- 
etables, fruit and bread, try bagging one 
of those pesky opossums that prowl your 
camp at night. 

Opossums should not be skinned, 


but rather singe the fur over a flame, 


then scrape with a dull knife. Gut the 
animal and degland. Soak the meat 
overnight in salted vinegar water to 
overcome the gamey taste. You can 
roast it over an open fire with orange 
juice, but it will tend to be greasy. 

If you have a large pot or all-metal 
roasting pan, boil the opossum in salted 
water for 20 minutes, then discard the 
water. Stuff with peeled sweet potatoes, 
shove into a large can or roasting pan, or 
cover with several layers of aluminum 
foil, and bury in hot coals for two hours. 

Burn the peels, husks, cores, seeds 
and other litter. Stuff the foil and plastic 
bags into the cans and pack them out or 
discard in a dumpster. All that should 
remain after you are gone is a faint, lin- 
gering aroma. ® 


James White is a free-lance 
photographer and writer doing 
business as White Light Words and 
Pictures in Tampa. 
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Panhandle Paradise 


Text and Photographs by Bob McNally 


arge military bases provide some 
Ls the best public hunting avail- 
able in America. Yet many hunters 
forego working such places because the 
restrictions tend to be complicated. 

But Eglin Air Force Base, located 
in Florida’s panhandle, is an exception. 
In most cases, sportsmen do not need to 
check in or check out when hunting 
most of the 465,000-acre base. Unlike 
some bases, Eglin rarely inconveniences 
hunters by suddenly closing a hunting 
zone for military training exercises. 
Such actions can spoil plans for work- 
ing a favorite swamp or hardwood ridge 
where, perhaps, a buck of a lifetime had 
been seen. But on Eglin, areas are sel- 
dom closed to hunting during mid-sea- 
son. In fact, the military works hard to 
schedule field maneuvers around the 
hunting season. 

Of course, the military mission 
comes first, so Eglin does have large 
blocks of land closed to hunting be- 
cause of military training areas, installa- 
tions, etc. There also are some restric- 
tions for civilians hunting “open” prop- 
erty. The closed areas vary from year to 
year, but they are well-defined on base 


maps, which are available free to sports- 
men before the opening of hunting sea- 
son in October. There are nearly 
200,000 acres of public hunting lands 
on Eglin, and sportsmen can work the 
great majority of it with no hassles from 
the military. Currently the only areas 
requiring check-in/check-out proce- 
dures are TiTi and Brier Creek. How- 
ever, the open-access policy may 
change in some areas as early as the 
1992-93 hunting season. 

Eglin’s size is mind-boggling. The 
massive base sprawls across three coun- 
ties, so hunters are rarely crowded, and 
there are lots of choice ridges or creek 
bottoms to be checked or scouted by 
visiting sportsmen. The base is bordered 
on the north by I-10 and on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico. It’s located just 
north of the coastal towns of Fort 
Walton Beach and Destin. 

Eglin is managed well for hunting, 
and its seasons, hunt schedules and 
regulations are geared for maximum 
public use and sustained yield. Eglin al- 
lows deer hounds on 170,000 acres of its 
public lands, but 83,000 acres are open 
only to still hunting — meaning no 
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dogs. Another 13,000 acres are open to 
archery deer hunting only. Bowhunt ar- 
eas usually are located close to military 
installations and aircraft runways where 
use of firearms would be dangerous. 

As a general rule, the archery-only 
areas are among the best deer hunting 
spots on the base because they are not 
pressured hard, so the herd is plentiful, 
with many older, good-size bucks. 
Moreover, many of the bowhunt zones 
on the base adjoin Eglin lands where no 
hunting is allowed. Sharp-witted, 
hunter-wise bucks commonly use such 
“no-hunt” zones as refuges, and animals 
moving back and forth from such prop- 
erty onto bowhunt land are among the 
largest on the base. 

A few years ago a bowhunter took 
a fine, eight-point, 160-pound buck 
with an antler spread of 18 inches. The 
trophy buck was 32 years old and most 
likely had been living in one of the 
closed zones, but he made a mistake 
when he walked into an adjoining 
bowhunt area. Last year a 185-pound, 
eight-point buck was taken by a fire- 
arms hunter from Eglin, according to 
base wildlife biologist Carl Petrick. He 


Deer hunting with hounds is allowed throughout most of Eglin. 


said 310 deer were recorded taken from 
the base during last year’s modern fire- 
arms season. Modern gun hunters and 
muzzleloaders must check-in their deer. 
Many more whitetails are taken from 
Eglin by bowhunters during archery sea- 
son, when the check station is not 
manned. 

Late in the season is the best time 
to bag a good buck from Eglin. Bucks 
begin rutting in mid-January, with peak 
rutting activity usually occurring in Feb- 
ruary. Many good deer, perhaps the 
bulk of the base’s mature bucks, are 
taken at that time. 

The Walton County portion of 
Eglin has a better overall deer popula- 
tion than other areas of the base be- 
cause it has better habitat. Walton 
County has an extensive creek-bottom 
system with hardwood timber. Some of 
these bottoms have soil rich enough to 
support white oaks. The thicker the 
creek bottoms, the better the chance of 
good bucks being available. But the key 
to finding a productive “bottom” is to 
locate an area where oak trees are drop- 
ping acorns. Where there is mast, there 
are deer. 


Eglin has excellent public hunting 
for squirrels, ducks (mostly woodies) 
and wild hogs. Bobwhite quail hunting 
is good, though limited, and there are 
several public dove fields. Toward the 
end of the December through January 
woodcock season, shooting can be sur- 
prisingly good in some of Eglin’s creek 
bottoms, and pressure is extremely light. 
Eglin has a healthy wild turkey popula- 
tion, especially in Walton County. For 
anglers, the base has about 200 acres of 
ponds that harbor abundant largemouth 
bass and bream populations. 

There are 16 primitive public 
camping areas available throughout 
Eglin, with their locations shown on 
the base hunt map. Camping on Eglin 
costs $5 for five days. Fred Gannon and 
Basin Bayou state parks also are popular 
spots for visiting Eglin hunters to camp. 
Both have full facilities and are located 
on the southern edge of the base. Res- 
taurants and motels are available in the 
towns of Fort Walton Beach, Destin, 
DeFuniak Springs, Milton, Freeport, 
Niceville and Crestview. 

In addition to a standard Florida 
hunting license, Eglin hunters must 


have a special base permit, priced ac- 
cording to hunting method. A $60 fee 
covers all the necessary additional per- 
mits a resident hunter needs to tap 
Eglin. Nonresidents can purchase a 
similar 10-day license for $15. A resi- 
dent annual Eglin fishing permit is $12. 

All permits are available at Eglin’s 
Jackson Guard station on S.R. 85 in 
Niceville (open Monday through Friday 
7 a.m. to 3 p.m.), or through the mail 
(no personal checks) by writing to: 
Natural Resources Branch, 3200 
SPTW/DEMN, Eglin AFB, FL 32452- 
5000. A detailed map of Eglin, showing 
all hunting areas, and a base regulation 
booklet come with a permit. @) 


Bob McNally is the outdoors 
editor for the Florida Times Union 
newspaper and a regular free-lance 
contributor. 
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Starting Youngsters 


74 
Mi ay I go turkey hunting with 
you?” At some time in our hunt- 


ing careers, many of us will hear a 
question like this from our child, a 
niece or nephew, even a neighbor’s 
child. 

Our response is important, not 
only to the youngster, but to the future 
of hunting. Taking a boy or girl on his 
or her first turkey hunt can be reward- 
ing to us as experienced hunters, but it’s 
also a great responsibility. Those first 
days in the woods will help shape the 
child into either a responsible, ethical 
sportsman or the kind of “slob hunter” 
who gives the sport a bad name. 

Capt. Ed Tyer, hunter education 
coordinator for the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, said hunters 


Out Right 


By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


have a serious image crisis. “Poor ethics 
is one of the biggest problems facing 
hunters today. A lot of people who are 
not opposed to hunting are opposed to 
what some hunters do. So they’re anti- 
hunter, not anti-hunting.” 

Tyer said this attitude may be the 
result of bad experiences with unethical 
hunters, whose lack of responsibility 
can taint the sport for all. “We surveyed 
students who had completed our hunter 
education course. One of the questions 
we asked was ‘Do you oppose sport 
hunting? We found that a good num- 
ber of people who hunted opposed sport 
hunting. The anti-hunting movement 
has put such a label on the term ‘sport 
hunting’ that it is perceived as killing 
something for the sport of it and leaving 


it in the woods. It even implies this to 
some hunters.” 

Teaching a child to hunt turkeys, 
for example, means more than pointing 
out a turkey and letting the youngster 
pull the trigger, Tyer said. It takes time, 
commitment and patience. The adult 
should emphasize the hunter's obliga- 
tion to the resource. The child needs to 
learn how turkeys nest, how they sur- 
vive and what their natural predators 
are. By finding out some of these things, 
the young hunter also starts to learn 
something about turkeys’ habits and 
how to hunt them. 

How should you respond when a 
child asks to go hunting with you? First, 
find out exactly what the child wants. 
He or she may just want to tag along to 
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find out what hunting is about. If this is 
the case, you have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to start training the youngster to 
be an ethical and responsible woods- 
man in addition to hunting methods 
and techniques. 

“People often ask how young a 
child should be to start hunting,” Tyer 
said. “That's something that varies with 
each child. They may start by tagging 
along as youngsters or when they’re in 
their teens. It’s a decision the parent 
and child should make together.” After 
the youngster has gone into the woods 
with you a few times, he or she may lose 
interest — or get hooked on the sport. 
Either way, you've influenced that 
child’s opinion of hunting and hunters. 

On the other hand, if the young- 
ster wants to carry a gun and have the 
opportunity to shoot a bird, you have a 
different challenge. First, learn the 
game laws for your area as they relate to 
children and guns. Florida law says chil- 
dren under 16 may not use a gun with- 
out adult supervision. 

Creating a responsible hunter be- 
gins long before hunting season opens. 
Start by spending some time in the 
woods with the child, undistracted by 
opening-day jitters. 

“Talk about the different ways of 
hunting turkeys,” Tyer said. “Discuss 
whether you want to use calls and the 
types of calls you would use. Talk about 
decoys. If you’re using a decoy, discuss 
placing it to attract turkeys to where 
you want them.” Spend some time 
showing the child how to use turkey 
calls, and give him or her a chance to 
practice. 

“Talk about safety aspects of the 
hunt — such things as sitting with your 
back to a tree, knowing the area, and 
whether other hunters are around. You 
can’t spend too much time talking 
about safety.” 

Spending some time in the woods 
prior to hunting season can afford op- 
portunities to call in birds and watch 
their movements, Tyer said. The young 
hunter can learn to identify legal birds 
and observe those that aren’t. 

Also spend some time thinking 
about the choice of a gun and shot. De- 
pending on the age and size of the 
child, you may have to make a judg- 
ment call. You may want to start a 


smaller child on a .410, even though 
that’s not an ideal turkey gun. The re- 
coil from a 12-gauge or even a 20-gauge 
may discourage a child out of shotgun- 
ning forever. 

Whatever gun you choose, allow 
plenty of training time on the shooting 
range. Help the child discover the gun’s 
limits, as well as their own limitations. 
And be sure to emphasize safety. “Fire- 
arm safety begins with muzzle control, 
plain and simple,” Tyer said. “If you 
maintain muzzle control, then no mat- 
ter what happens, no one will be hurt. 
Muzzle control means keeping the 
muzzle pointed in a safe direction, 
whether or not the gun is loaded. One 
of our safety rules is ‘Treat every gun 
with respect due a loaded gun.’ Always 
assume it’s loaded. Firearm safety is 
nothing but common sense and cour- 
tesy: don’t point a gun at someone.” 


Remind the child that 
taking a game bird is not 
the sole purpose of the 
hunt. 


Also, Tyer said, discuss what kind 
of shot the young hunter will attempt. 
“When I go fora turkey, I aim at the 
head. All of the effort | put out on the 
shooting range is to become proficient 
enough to take that shot when it 
comes. I wouldn’t take a body shot on a 
turkey because it would destroy most of 
the meat. I’m not hunting just for 
beards, I’m hunting for meat as well.” 

Spending time on the shooting 
range will also give you a chance to 
catch potential problems. For instance, 
you may find that the gun’s stock is too 
long for the child. If you discover that 
well in advance of opening day, you can 
either locate another firearm for the 
youngster to use, or have the stock cut 
down. Either way, the child won’t have 
to struggle with the shotgun and risk 
frightening the turkey away. 

Tyer mentioned repeatedly that all 
hunters need to be absolutely sure of 
their target. “Turkey hunters, by nature, 
hide in the woods and make animal 


sounds. That’s why so many turkey 
hunters are shot. People mistake them 
for game; they do too good a job of call- 
ing. That’s something you must instill 
in the youngster: know the target and 
maintain control of the muzzle.” 

Taking a hunter education course 
along with a young hunter provides a 
good opportunity to brush up on your 
own skills as well as to build the child’s. 
“You need to know what the child has 
been told so you can reinforce it,” Tyer 
said. “Quite often we can tell kids some- 
thing and they won’t listen nearly as 
well as they will if it comes from an- 
other person. Once we know what that 
instructor has told them, and how he’s 
instilled it, we can reinforce it in the 
field by our actions. Check your own 
ethics by being constantly aware that 
your child is standing beside you. Are 
you setting the example you want your 
child to follow? You can’t just go into a 
hunter education course with them and 
have us teach it all. You’ve got to set 
the example for them and reinforce it.” 

A few days before the season 
opens, go into the woods and help the 
child select a place for a blind. Tyer 
strongly recommended tying a piece of 
blaze orange fabric around the tree 
nearest the blind. “That will catch 
someone’s eye if he keeps hearing tur- 
key sounds and comes stalking up,” he 
said. “He’ll associate that orange with 
somebody rather than turkey.” 

Whenever you're in the woods, 
point out that you can have a good ex- 
perience even though you’re not carry- 
ing a gun. Remind the child that killing 
the bird is not the sole purpose of the 
hunt. “Reading some of the sign as 
you’re going through the woods, seeing 
what type of animals are around — 
those are part of a whole experience, 
Tyer said. “Point out such things as the 
‘coon that’s up the tree, or the opossum 
crossing the road. Watch for bobcat 
sign. Teach track identification as 
you're going through the woods.” 

He also recommended that both 
you and the child carry a coach’s 
whistle in case you become separated. 
“There’s always a possibility of getting 
separated from your hunting partner. Be 
prepared for that situation. Teach the 
child how to use a compass, how to lo- 
cate the truck, how to get back to the > 
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road. Know the area, teach your young 
companion as much as you can about 
the area you're hunting.” 

Whenever hunting, he said, stay 
with the child. “The law in Florida re- 
quires it for children under 16 anyway.” 

Don’t carry a loaded gun into the 
woods, he stressed. “Keep your gun un- 
loaded until you're ready to settle down 
and shoot. One man was killed while 
setting up a blind. His gun was resting 
against a tree, and when he pulled a 
limb from it, the gun fell and dis- 
charged.” 

Once you're in the blind with the 
child, do some calling, and let the child 
do some. “One of the biggest problems 
you have with children is keeping them 
still,” Tyer said. “When they hear a tur- 
key coming, they want to go meet it. 
There’s no way to meet it on its own 
turf. You can’t slip up on a turkey.” 

Once the child has the opportunity 
to shoot, one of three things happens: 
the shot will miss entirely, it will injure 
the bird, or it will kill the bird outright. 

If the child misses the bird, Tyer 
suggested that you don’t make a lot of 
excuses. “Say something like ‘Well, it 
looks like we need to spend a little more 
time on the range.’ If it was a clean 
miss, if you saw the shot hit the ground, 
there’s nothing wrong with saying 
‘Well, you've got a little turkey fever, 
and you just weren’t concentrating on 
what you were doing.’ The ‘Hey, that’s 
OK, anybody can miss,’ or ‘The turkey 
jumped just as you shot,’ are not good 
responses. If he was excited and that 
caused him to miss, that’s fine. When 
it’s not fun and excitement, you need to 
quit. If hunting gets to where it doesn’t 
excite me and I don’t get sweaty and a 
little nervous when I see a turkey mov- 
ing in, I’ll stay home and watch televi- 
sion.” 

If the turkey is injured, Tyer said, 
help the youngster track it to the best of 
your ability. When you find it, help the 
child kill it quickly and humanely. 
“Never use the butt of the gun to dis- 
patch the bird. The only way to kill an 
animal with a gun is by shooting it. Our 
statistics document that a number of 
people have been killed by using their 
gun as a club. Typically, a hunter ap- 


CHARLIE HEIDECKER 


Young turkey hunters should learn how turkeys nest, how they survive and what 
their natural predators are. 


proached a wounded animal, and the 
animal tried to run off. The hunter 
grabbed the gun by the barrel like a 
baseball bat, and the gun fired and 
killed him.” 

Ideally, the youngster will make a 
clean kill. What should you do to rein- 
force the notion that the kill isn’t the 
whole hunt? “Say something like ‘Our 
hunt is not over yet,” Tyer recom- 
mended. “‘Now we've got to field-dress 
the bird, get it to the house, clean it and 
put it in the cooler. Our hunt’s not over 
until we get our meat in the freezer.” 

He also suggested giving the 
youngster the opportunity to use the 
entire bird. “Ask the child, ‘What do 
you want to do with the feathers? Do 
you want to make a fan” When you 
start talking about that, then you’re 
talking about not just killing the animal 
for one purpose and eating it, but utiliz- 
ing every bit of it that you can.” He sug- 
gested taking the tail feathers and put- 
ting them on a board, then hanging the 
beard from it for a trophy. 

You may want to take a camera 
with you. The youngster will treasure a 
snapshot of his or her first bird. If you 
have a tripod and a camera with a 
timer, take a picture of both the hunters 
and the turkey. 
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The child you've taken to the 
woods will compare every future hunt 
with that first one. The most important 
message you need to instill, Tyer said, is 
that killing the turkey does not deter- 
mine the success of the hunt. “The ex- 
perience of being in the woods, of 
knowing as much as possible about your 
surroundings so you can appreciate 
them is what matters. | believe that that 
is the most important thing to get 
across — not just going out and shoot- 
ing something. Limiting out means 
nothing.” 

Getting a youngster started turkey 
hunting right is not easy. It’s a long pro- 
cess that will require a lot of patience 
on your part. But it will give you the op- 
portunity to share your love of the out- 
doors and return something to the sport 
that’s provided you with many fine 
mornings listening to gobbler music. @ 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel is a free- 
lance writer specializing in hunting, fishing 
and other outdoor recreational activities. 
She is president of Florida Outdoor Writers 
Association. 


Lifetime 


Hunting and Fishing Licenses 


An investment in Florida’s fish and wildlife resources 
By Mark Trainor 


W hether you're an avid fisherman, hunter or conservationist, you'll soon have an opportunity to play a role in 
preserving Florida’s wealth of fish and wildlife resources by investing in lifetime hunting and fishing licenses. 

On Dec. 1, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will begin issuing lifetime licenses for freshwater 
fishing, saltwater fishing and hunting. These licenses will be available to Florida residents only. 

“Funds generated from the sale of these licenses will be invested, creating an endowment to support the long- 
term conservation of the state’s wildlife and fisheries resources,” said Susan Wood, the Commission’s licensing 
administrator. 

License revenue will be deposited in the Lifetime Fish and Wildlife Trust Fund, the Dedicated License Trust 
Fund and the Marine Resources Conservation Trust Fund to support fish and wildlife programs. 

Interest from the trust funds will be spent on fish, wildlife and conservation programs. The principal will be held 
in perpetuity to provide for future funding for the state’s fisheries and wildlife resources. Additionally, no interest will 
be spent until the license holder reaches age 16. 

“We hope parents, grandparents and family friends will purchase lifetime licenses for children and pass on the 
joys of outdoor recreation to the next generation,” Wood said. “Children who learn to love the outdoors are more 
likely to take a role in conserving our natural resources.” 


Fees for lifetime licenses are: 


LIFETIME FRESHWATER FISHING LICENSE: 4 years of age or younger $125; 5-12 years of age 
$225; 13 and older $300. 


LIFETIME SALTWATER FISHING LICENSE (includes snook and crawfish stamps): 4 years of age 
or younger $125; 5-12 years of age $225; 13 and older $300. 


LIFETIME HUNTING LICENSE (includes wildlife management area, muzzleloading gun, archery, turkey 
and state waterfowl stamps; note: management area stamps do not authorize fishing): 4 years of age or younger 
$200; 5-12 years of age $350; 13 years of age or older $500. 


LIFETIME SPORTSMAN’S LICENSE (covers hunting and saltwater and freshwater fishing; includes 
wildlife management area, archery, turkey, muzzleloading gun, state waterfowl, snook and crawfish stamps): 4 
years of age or younger $400; 5-12 years of age $700; 13-63 years of age $1,000; 64 years of age or older $12. 


Wood said lifetime licenses are perfect for the avid sportsman who wants the convenience of not having to 
purchase a license and renew it every year. The lifetime licenses include stamps and fees that are required now and 
any others that may be created in the future. They are great for hunters and fishermen who like a bargain. The cost of 
a lifetime license is less than what would be spent on annual licenses, stamps and fees. And the earlier the purchase is 
made, the bigger the savings. Conservationists may also want to contribute to the long-term management of Florida’s 
natural resources by purchasing these licenses. 

Approximately 20 states have begun selling lifetime licenses since Oklahoma started doing so in 1968. In 23 
years, Oklahoma’s Department of Fish and Wildlife has sold over $10 million worth of lifetime licenses, including 
26,000 combinations, 20,000 hunting and 2,500 fishing. 

In addition to lifetime licenses, the Commission will offer Florida residents five-year licenses for freshwater 
fishing, saltwater fishing and hunting. The fee for a five-year freshwater fishing or saltwater fishing license is $60. The 
saltwater license does not include snook or crawfish stamps or tarpon tag. The cost for a five-year hunting license, 
which includes archery, muzzleloading gun, wildlife management area, turkey and state waterfowl stamps, is $270. 

Applications for lifetime and five-year licenses will be available Dec. 1 at county tax collectors’ offices. @) 


Mark Trainor is a public information specialist in the Commission’ s Office of Informational Services. 
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Dear Fisheries Biologist: 


On a recent fishing trip to Lake Kissimmee, I 
was approached by a Commission employee. The 
man identified himself as a creel clerk from the Divi- 
sion of Fisheries and asked a number of questions 
about the fish I’d caught that day. Why did he want 


this information? 
A Curious Angler, Orlando 
Dear Curious: 


The employee was conducting a creel survey as a 
means of collecting information first-hand from 
anglers about their fishing success. 

A creel clerk asks questions about which species of 
fish have been caught and how much time was spent 
fishing. Biologists can calculate relative fishing success, 
or catch rates, from this information. For example, if an 
angler fished six hours and caught two bass, the catch 
rate would be 0.33 bass per hour. By comparing infor- 
mation gathered over a period of years, we can deter- 
mine if fishing success is steady, improving or declining. 

Results of creel surveys help biologists gauge the 
results of fish management efforts such as drawdowns or 
determine if any special regulations currently in effect 
are beneficial. If catch rates decline over several years, 
we know to look for problems associated with water 
quality deterioration, habitat changes or over-fishing. 
Comparing creel results from different lakes helps bi- 
ologists assess relative fishing success throughout 
Florida and the nation. 

As a general observation, the “average” success 
rate for bass in Florida is 0.25 bass per hour, or one bass 
for each four hours of fishing. For crappie, the average 
is around 1.5 fish per hour; that is, three crappie for ev- 
ery two hours of angling effort. On the average, bream 
are caught at a somewhat faster rate of 2 fish per hour. 
These catch rates may, of course, be higher or lower de- 
pending on many factors. It’s not unusual for catch 
rates to fluctuate, and they may vary seasonally, as well 
as from year to year. 

In addition, the creel clerk may ask about the size 
of fish caught. This gives biologists an idea of the size 
structure of the fish population. They may also ask fish- 
ermen how many fish they released. Creel information, 
in addition to the results of routine fish population 
sampling, gives the biologist an overall perspective on 
the status of a fishery. 
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The data acquired from creel surveys on specific 
bodies of water help us spot trends in fishing pressure. 
As the human population increases, so will demands on 
our fisheries. Substantially higher fishing pressure may 
have negative impacts on both number and size of 
popular sport fish. If so, biologists may then consider 
proposing regulations to restrict harvest. 

Knowing the amount of fishing effort also provides 
insight into the economic value of sport fishing. Using 
this data, we have determined that recreational fresh- 
water fishing generates over $1 billion annually to 
Florida’s economy. In turn, this information helps jus- 
tify budgetary support for Commission fisheries re- 
search and management efforts. 

In summary, creel surveys provide a wide spectrum 
of highly useful information to biologists as well as ad- 
ministrators. It is important for all fishermen to cooper- 
ate fully and honestly when checked by a creel clerk. 

Thank you for your kind participation. @) 


Phil Chapman 


Division of Fisheries 


By Inspector Kyle W. Hill 


Question: I like to hunt river banks for deer. 
In my area these rivers border private hunt clubs 
and other private lands. Could I be arrested for 
trespassing? 


Answer: While hunting river floodplains can be 
productive, it is also risky. Legally, the state owns the 
river bottoms up to the median high water mark. 
Therefore it’s legal to take a buck standing on the 
edge of a river below the high water mark. However, 
if the deer does not go down on the spot, it might run 
onto posted property. Retrieving the deer could result 
in your arrest for trespassing. If a hunter illegally en- 
ters posted property with a firearm, he may be charged 
with felony trespass. 

Even if the deer is legally taken on a river area, 
there is always a chance that landowners or hunt-club 
members could file trespass charges based on what 
they consider to be their land. By law, private prop- 
erty that is bounded by a water barrier is not required 
to be fenced or posted with signs in order to be pro- 
tected from trespass. So an individual cannot always 
be sure that non-posted land on a river is legal to 
hunt. 

My philosophy has always been that hunting 
should be an enjoyable recreational activity. If you 
place yourself in a situation where you must walk a 
fine line to be legal, or must constantly look over your 
shoulder, you have ruined your hunt. Staying away 


from borderline situations will enable you to enjoy 
the hunt. Be sure of your hunting area boundaries be- 
fore you go afield. 


Question: How close to roads and residences 
can I legally hunt? 


Answer: Two laws govern the discharge of fire- 
arms near roads and residences. 

(1) Under the Florida Wildlife Code (39-4.008), 
it is unlawful to take or attempt to take wildlife on or 
upon the right-of-way of any federal, state or county- 
maintained road, whether paved or otherwise. Thus, 
it is unlawful to “display” or use a gun on any such 
road, except those within Type I or Type II wildlife 
management areas. 

(2) Chapter 790.15, Florida Statutes, prohibits a 
person from knowingly discharging a firearm in any 
public place, over paved roads or over any occupied 
premises. 

Each year the Commission receives hundreds of 
complaints from citizens whose houses are being 


showered by shotgun pellets from nearby dove shoots. 


This practice is not only dangerous, it is against the 
law. It is also inappropriate public relations for all 
sportsmen. Don’t hunt near housing developments 
unless you are certain that your shot will fall in a safe 
area. Be a courteous and law-abiding sportsman. @) 


ny , 


BILL BURGIN 
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Compiled By Captain Ed Tyer 


The following is a list of 35 firearm-related hunting accidents that occurred during the 1990-91 hunting seasons. 
Although there was one less accident than during the 1989-90 seasons, there was one more fatality in 1990-91. In an 
effort to reduce accidents even further, we encourage firearm owners to register for a free hunter education class to 
learn more about safe gun handling and storage. Note: Hunters born on or after June 1, 1975 are required to have 
hunter safety training before hunting in Florida. 


1990-91 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


Age of Game 
Day/Date Time Distance Sought Circumstances 


Sunday 7:15 p.m. 29 Rifle 0-1 Yard Wild Hog i Riding in vehicle. 
07/01/90 


Thursday 11:30 p.m. Bow 2-5 Yards Victim mistaken for game. FATAL 
07/19/90 


Saturday 7:40 p.m. 34 Bow 11-20 Yards Victim mistaken for game. 
09/22/90 


Saturday 5:30 p.m. | Unknown Shotgun 21-50 Yards i Victim out of sight of shooter. 
10/06/90 


Sunday 6:45p.m. 17 Shotgun 11-20 Yards Victim covered by shooter swinging 
10/21/90 on game. 


Sunday 9:30 a.m. 17 Shotgun 660 Feet i Victim out of sight of shooter. 
10/28/90 


Monday 11:00am. 15 Handgun 0-1 Yard i Gun accidently went off. 
11/12/90 


Wednesday 7:30 a.m. 33 Shotgun 21-50 Yards i Taylor Victim covered by shooter swinging 
11/14/90 on game. 


Friday 3:00 p.m. 52 Shotgun 1,116 Feet St. Johns Victim struck by ricochet. 
11/16/90 


Saturday 10:30am. 18 Shotgun Over 101 Yards Levy Victim out of sight of shooter. 
11/17/90 


Saturday 10:45am. 33 Shotgun 21-50 Yards Victim out of sight of shooter. FATAL 
11/17/90 


Saturday 3:00 p.m. 33 Shotgun 21-50 Yards i Victim covered by shooter swinging 
11/17/90 on game. 


Saturday 3:30 p.m. | Unknown Shotgun 51-100 Yards Victim in line of fire/pattern spread over 
11/17/90 a distance. 


Saturday 4:10p.m. 10 Shotgun 0-1 Yard Victim covered by shooter swinging 
11/17/90 on game. FATAL 


Thursday 9:50a.m. 40 Shotgun 51-100 Yards Victim struck by ricochet. 
11/22/90 


Thursday 5:15pm. 18 Rifle 2-5 Yards Shooter had finger on trigger with 
11/22/90 safety off. 


Friday 4:15p.m. 30 2-5 Yards i Shooter fell with gun. 
11/23/90 


Saturday 12:30am. 14 0-1 Yard Placing gun into vehicle, trigger 
11/24/90 caught on object. 


Saturday 7:30 a.m. 25 i Unknown Victim covered by shooter swinging 
11/24/90 on game. 
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Saturday Shotgun 2-5 Yards Marion Riding in vehicle. FATAL 
11/24/90 

Sunday Shotgun 51-100 Yards Gadsden Victim covered by shooter swinging 
11/25/90 on game. 

Monday Shotgun 51-100 Yards Volusia Victim out of sight of shooter. 
11/26/90 

Wednesday Shotgun 21-50 Yards Columbia _ Victim mistaken for game. FATAL 
11/28/90 

Thursday Shotgun 21-50 Yards Volusia Victim mistaken for game. 
11/29/90 

Saturday Shotgun 21-50 Yards Taylor Victim covered by shooter swinging 
12/08/90 on game. 

Friday Shotgun 51-100 Yards Dixie Victim out of sight of shooter. 
12/28/90 

Saturday : Shotgun 0-1 Yard Santa Rosa_ Trigger caught on object. 
12/29/90 

Wednesday Shotgun 51-100 Yards Taylor Victim struck by ricochet. 
01/02/91 

Saturday Shotgun 51-100 Yards Taylor Victim mistaken for game. 
01/12/91 

Saturday Shotgun 11-20 Yards Washington Victim mistaken for game. 
02/02/91 

Saturday Muzzleloader 0-1 Yard Santa Rosa Removing or placing gun in vehicle. 
02/16/91 

Thursday r Shotgun 51-100 Yards Turkey Marion Victim moved into line of fire. 
03/21/91 

Wednesday 48 Shotgun 51-100 Yards Turkey § Wakulla Victim moved into line of fire. 
04/03/91 

Friday at Shotgun 21-50 Yards Turkey § Wakulla Victim mistaken for game. 
04/05/91 

Saturday Shotgun 21-50 Yards Turkey Jefferson Victim mistaken for game. 
04/20/91 
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Compiled by Scott Ball 


HEDGEPETH ASSUMES 
COMMISSION POST 


Quinton L. Hedgepeth, a 41-year-old dentist 
from Miami, is the newest member of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

“Being brought up in a family where we main- 
tained a relationship with nature is largely respon- 
sible for my deep interest in conservation,” the Vir- 
ginia native said. “The same is true with my brothers 
and sister. Two of them have advanced degrees in 
biology.” 

Currently, Hedgepeth is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Biscayne Nature Center and is active in 
other conservation organizations. He was being con- 
sidered for an appointment to the South Florida Wa- 
ter Management District until he was appointed to 
the Commission. 

Hedgepeth said that, to him, being the first 
black on the five-member Commission should be no 
more than an interesting historical footnote. 

“J intend to concentrate on just being the best 
commissioner I can be,” he said. “I am researching 
the issues. | want to be a functional member of the 
Commission and be ready to make educated deci- 
sions on day one.” 

The new commissioner said he is not joining the 
agency with an agenda of things he wants to change, 
although he does hope to find ways to encourage 
more females to take part in outdoor recreation 
activities. 


—Henry Cabbage 
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OKEECHOBEE STILL THE HOT SPOT 
FOR FISHING 


Lake Okeechobee remains Florida’s, if not the 
nation’s, best bet for freshwater sport fishermen. 

According to creel surveys for the recent De- 
cember-May sport fishing season on Okeechobee, 
fishermen caught record numbers of largemouth bass 
and speckled perch. Anglers hauled in 151,915 large- 
mouth bass during the survey period, catching them 
at a rate of .58 bass per hour — two new records. Bi- 
ologists also noted that bass anglers released 52 per- 
cent of their catch, compared to 35 percent four 
years ago. 

Meanwhile, the black crappie (speckled perch) 
fishery remains hot on the “Big O.” Fishermen har- 
vested a record 2,084,749 crappie at a rate of 2.79 per 
hour, slightly lower than the record rate of 3.11 per 
hour, set the previous season. 

“The Big O is unique in that it is truly one of 
the only lakes that can lay claim to two epithets: 
Bass Capital of the World and Speckled Perch Capi- 
tal of the World,” said fisheries biologist Don Fox. “Tt 
is still one of the best lakes in the world in terms of 
producing large numbers of sport fish.” 


THREE RECORD FISH CAUGHT 


South, central and north-Florida waters have re- 
cently yielded three new state record fish. 

It took 19 months for Nelson Gardner to realize 
that the butterfly peacock bass he caught was a state 
record. The 16-year-old reeled in his fish from Dade 
County’s Naranja Lakes in February 1990. It weighed 
7 pounds, 6 ounces on certified scales before he put it 
in the freezer to save for mounting. Last September, 
his father read of a 6-pound, 13-ounce record and 
knew his son’s catch was bigger. They thawed the 
fish and weighed it again on certified scales in the 
presence of a Commission fisheries biologist. This 
time it weighed 6 pounds, 15.75 ounces. Although it 
had dehydrated in the freezer and lost weight, it still 
was heavy enough to be a record. 

On the last day of August, a Chattahoochee 
7-year-old caught the first flathead catfish to qualify 
as a state record. Fishing in the Apalachicola River 
in Gadsden County, Michael Ranew, son of Com- 
mission wildlife officer Alton Ranew, caught a flat- 
head weighing 25 pounds, 7.75 ounces. 


Conservation Update 


In September, Jim Miller of Inverness caught 
the largest white catfish in seven years. Fishing in the 
Withlacoochee River, Miller caught an 18-pound, 
14-ounce white catfish, eclipsing the previous record 
of 16 pounds, 12 ounces. 


HUNTING: SOURCE OF 
GOOD EXERCISE, LEAN MEAT 


Those who enjoy hunting are aware of its plea- 
sures and benefits. There’s the challenge of matching 
wits with your quarry and the aesthetic pleasure of 
solitude in the woods. But have you ever looked at 
hunting as a way of improving your health? 

There’s plenty of exercise involved in setting up 
camp, gathering firewood and carrying water. Hunt- 
ers often walk miles in search of their prey. And any 
successful hunter can testify that toting a 100-pound 
deer back to camp is a serious workout. 

And those successful hunters are rewarded with 
meat that’s lean, low in cholesterol and free of 
chemical additives. According to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a hamburger-sized, 100-gram 
portion of beef contains 141 calories, 20.6 grams of 
protein and 5.8 grams of fat. An equal serving of 
venison contains 120 calories, 22.9 grams of protein 
and just 2.4 grams of fat. 


LAND ACQUISITION 
HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 


Persons seriously interested in the preservation 
of large tracts of Florida’s environmentally sensitive 
and recreational lands will be interested in a book 
available from The Trust for Public Land. 

The “Florida Land Acquisition Handbook” con- 
tains important information for attorneys, local and 
state officials, real estate professionals, conservation 
groups, landowners and others interested in public 
land acquisition. It also covers topics such as the his- 
tory of Florida’s land acquisition programs, project se- 
lection and local and private non-profit acquisition 
programs. 

Cost of the book is $10.00. Checks should be 
made payable to “Florida Land Trust Association” 
and sent to The Trust For Public Land, 1310 
Thomasville Road, Tallahassee, FL 32303. 


NEW CAMPING POLICY IN 
OCALA NATIONAL FOREST 


On Oct. 1 a new camping policy went into 
effect in the Ocala National Forest. 

Campers using motorized vehicles, trailers, mo- 
tor homes or other self-contained vehicles are re- 
stricted to designated camping areas. Backpackers 
and others not using motorized equipment are still 
allowed to camp throughout the forest except during 
hunting season, when all campers are restricted to 
designated camping areas. 

The U.S. Forest Service enacted the new policy 
to protect the Ocala’s wetlands, vegetation and wild- 
life species from increased camping pressure in recent 
years. 

Maps showing the locations of designated camp- 
ing areas are available from the forest’s visitor centers 
near Silver Springs (904/625-7470) and Umatilla 
(904/669-7495). Both centers are open seven days a 
week from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


HOLIDAY GIFT TIP 


Buy FLORIDA WILDLIFE for your relatives, 
friends and coworkers this holiday season. It’s an 
economical gift they'll enjoy all year long for just 
$7.00. For $21.00 in subscriptions you will receive a 
free art print (see page 21). 


ie a? 


Domushriak— 


“Hey Tom, I almost didn’t recognize you with a beard!” 
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REGIONAL OFFICES 


REPORT WILDLIFE LAW VIOLATORS Se ap ene 
AND POLLUTERS ater Fish Commission 
Northwest Region 
6938 Hwy 2321 


Panama City, FL 32409-9338 
Telephone: (904) 265-3676 


Northeast Region 

Route 7, Box 440 

Lake City, FL 32055 
Telephone: (904) 758-0525 


Central Region 

1239 S.W. 10th Street 

Ocala, FL 32674 

CALL TOLL FREE Telephone: (904) 732-1225 

Panama City 1-800-342-1676 South Region 
Lake City: 1-800-342-8105 3900 Drane Field Road 
Ocala: 1-800-342-9620 Lakeland, FL 33811 
Lakeland: 1-800-282-8002 Telephone: (813) 648-3203 
West Palm Beach 1-800-432-2046 

Everglades Region 

551 North Military Trail 


West Palm Beach, FL 33415 
Telephone: (407) 640-6100 


MS ee | a a ee lhe 
SUBSCRIPTION FORM MOVING / ADDRESS CORRECTION 
1 Year (6 issues) $7.00 Help us give you the best subscription service 


possible by attaching a recent magazine address 


2 Years (12 issues) $14.00 
label here. 


3 Years (18 issues) $20.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please enclose full payment. | 1. NOTIFY US of your change of address. USPS only 
New___ Renewal (include label)___ l forwards magazines for 90 days. 
Send magazine to: 2. NOTIFY US of any corrections to your current 
| address label. 
Name | Please type or print your new/correct address below: 
| 
Address | Name 
City / State / ZIP ! Address 
| City / State / ZIP 
| 
| Effective Date of Change 


This agency and the Department of Interior prohibit discrimination by race, color, nationality, age, sex or handicap. If you 
believe you have been discriminated against in any program, activity or facility of this agency, write to: Florida Game and 


Fresh Water Fish Commission, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600; or to: Office for Human Relations, 
USFWS, Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 
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esourceful Floridians have 

always found ways to “make 
do” with whatever natural materi- 
als were on hand — whether they 
stuffed mattresses with Spanish 
moss, washed dishes with dried 
spaghetti squash, or wove strips of 
palmetto fronds into hats and bas- 
kets. These innovations became es- 
sential in Florida’s Civil War era. 

Our bountiful state offered its 
abundant yield of farm and forest, 
fresh water and sea to the Rebel ef- 
fort. During “the current unpleas- 
antness” (in the words of one Flo- 
ridian) Florida earned the reputa- 
tion of “Breadbasket of the Con- 
federacy” by contributing crops, 
livestock, salt and other staples. 
However, as the Fedetal blockade 
tightened, basics such as black pep- 
per, tea, mustard, baking soda, 
flour and sugar could not be ob- 
tained at any price. 

Creative cooks throughout the 
state adapted recipes and stocked 
their kitchens with resourceful 
substitutions. They brewed coffee 
substitutes from parched wheat, 
rye, sweet potatoes, grits and okra. 
Teas were steeped from sassafras 
and blackberries, and finely ground 
cornmeal replaced flour. Floridians 
made soap from ashes and lard, and 
used berries or herbs for natural 
dyes. Fat pine provided a home 
lighting source because of the scar- 
city of tallow candles. 

Southern women fashioned 
baskets, trays, and even hats from 
coils of pine needles bound to- 
gether with cotton thread. Because 
of the scorching summer sun, hats 
were a necessity rather than a 
luxury. A dauntless Mrs. Rossetter 
of Bellville began making Shaker- 


Floridana 


like bonnets from palmetto fronds. 
These popular “Dixie Bonnets” 
sold for $10; a man’s hat cost $5. 

Many cracker families made 
their livelihood gathering the cab- 
bage palm’s fan-shaped leaves and 
the coconut palm’s pliable pinnate 
leaves. Old-timers often harvested 
cabbage palm fronds during the 
new moon. Under ideal growing 
conditions, this palm grows one 
new leaf every moon — enough for 
a year-round crop without harming 
the tree. They braided strips of 
palm into broad-brimmed hats, bas- 
kets, fans and tote bags. 

Floridians had often been 
forced to make do with less, but as 
the war intensified, clothing items 
became scarce — with shoes the 
most unobtainable. One creative 
Tallahassee woman platted corn 
shucks together to fashion a pair of 
slippers. More traditional shoemak- 
ers cobbled footwear from deer and 
alligator skins. 


Proud Floridians tried to keep 
their morale high, although one 
letter repeated a rumor that Santa 
Claus had been shot dead by the 
Yankees while trying to visit his 
Southern children. Despite the 
hard times, Floridians celebrated 
the holidays with whatever they 
had. Food items, crafts and other 
handmade gifts were popular for 
Christmas, and by 1864, all pre- 
sents were made locally. 

This holiday season, let’s re- 
member those resourceful Florid- 
ians and our rich heritage. Our 
good earth offers lush greenery, 
nuts, berries and cones with which 
to deck our halls. While you may 
not have time to make corn husk 
dolls or to learn how to weave pal- 
metto strips into baskets, you can 
probably manage a simple grape- 
vine wreath, aromatic orange 
pomander balls, or a strand of 
milkweed pods and sweetgum balls. 

Youngsters can make gifts for 
the birds by spreading peanut but- 
ter on pine cones and rolling them 
in birdseed. Use floral wire to fas- 
ten the cones to a branch. Take 
these miniature feeders to your 
neighbors or to a nursing home. 
It’s also easy to make festive door 
swags by tying holly, berries and 
cones onto fragrant pine boughs 
with colorful ribbon. Give of your- 
self by building a bird house as a 
family project, or bake edible orna- 
ments, harvest herbs from your 
garden for herbed vinegar and 
other tasty condiments. 

This Christmas let’s slow 
down from the hustle and bustle of 
20th century living to remember a 
simpler era when gifts were made 
by hand and came from the heart. @ 


—Andrea H. Blount 


Wildlife at the turn of every page. 


